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We Play the Winners 





e 
What Are Here They Are! 
They? THE ACCELERATORS 
Captax 
Altax 
Tuads 
Zimate 
THE ANTIOXIDANTS 
AgeRite Resin 
AgeRite Gel 
AgeRite Powder 
AgeRite White 
THE SUPERAGERS 
Vandex 
Telloy 
THE BODY BUILDERS 
P-33 
Kalite 
THE PLASTICIZER 
Plastogen 
THE REODORANT 
& Rodo 
R. T. VANDERBILT CO. Each and every one of them is a winner 
Sesishaniatiadl through sheer merit. If you want to 
230 PARK AVENUE improve your rubber goods, get ac- 
New York. N. Y. quainted with these products. They 
will make money for you. 
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Brewers’ Rubber Goods 


Webster Norris 


HE popular demand for legalizing beer seems destined 
soon to be realized. In view of this possibility the 
brewing trade throughout the United States has begun 

planning plant repairs and the renewal of equipment in all 
departments. ‘This action means the expenditure of a vast 
sum to recondition old plants and erect new ones to restore 
and probably exceed the brewing capacity of the country, 
which in 1919 was about 61,000,000 barrels annually. 
Many breweries were dismantled after prohibition and were 
converted into ice plants, storage warehouses, ice cream fac- 
tories, and subdivided for other manufacturing purposes. 
Doubtless many old and unfavorably located breweries were 
abandoned to be replaced later by modern plants. 

The economic importance of the revival of brewing in the 
matter of wages to labor and the outlay for plant moderniza- 
tion and equipment has been summarized by a national 
authority! to the following effect: 

“Workers to the number of 75,000 were directly connected 


1Joseph Obergfell, secretary of the Brewery Workers’ International Union. 
2James R. Nickerson, general manager, Jacob Ruppert, Inc., New York, 
i. W 


with the brewing of beer in 1919 at a wage of $150,000,000 
per year. In addition to the resumption of the payment of 
this sum in wages many industries would be speeded up by 
the rehabilitation of the brewing industry because the modern- 
ization of breweries will involve the estimated expenditure 
of $100,000,000.” 

The extent to which the rubber industry may share in this 
business has been estimated at $4,250,000 on data supplied 
by an executive of a leading eastern brewery”. This estimate 
is based on the cost of rubber equipment needed by a brewery 
having an annual capacity of 1,250,000 barrels and plan- 
ning distribution by 350 trucks. 

Tire equipment for these trucks which require 6 tires each 
amounts to $84,000 at the price of $240 per set. Other 
rubber equipment needed includes belting, packing, hose, 
rubber boots, and miscellaneous minor rubber goods at a cost 
of $15,000. 

Based on these planned expenditures the estimated required 
expenditure by the brewing industry for tires is placed at 
$3,500,000 and $750,000 for other rubber goods making a 
total of $4,250,000. 
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Field and laboratory researches on the engineering possi- 
bilities of rubber in tire construction resulted not only in the 
development of tires far superior to those of a dozen years 
ago, but in correspondingly better service from rubber goods 
of all description. It is of interest to note some of the prin- 
cipal factors that contribute to the greater service value of 
rubber goods. ‘These are the greater availability of crude 
rubber at low prices and the development of uniform quality 
of reclaim, advanced rubber compounding practice featuring 
the benefits of accelerated low temperature vulcanization, pro- 
tection against internal and external influences of early de- 
terioration, and the improvement of physical properties by 
reenforcing and stabilizing ingredients. 

The possibilities of these developments in rubber com- 
pounding are fully recognized in the rubber industry and are 
applied today in every branch of rubber working. The bene- 
ficial results are particularly apparent in tires, mechanicals, 
and footwear rubber goods in all of 
which lines brewers are concerned. 
In this respect their heavy invest- 
ment in tires represents by far their 
greatest interest in rubber. 


Truck Tires 


City distribution of beer in kegs 
is by heavy trucking, which previous 
to prohibition was done in vehicles 
fitted with solid rubber tires because 
of the dependability of this type for 
heavy slow speed operation. Such 
tires, however, were seriously lacking in resiliency and 
possessed inferior aging resistance. 

These and other shortcomings combined caused rapid de- 
terioration of the tires and the vehicles and serious damage to 
the road particularly when the load was heavy and the wheels 
out of balance by loss of rubber broken away from the rim. 
Legislation against the use of solid tires because of their 
damage to roads has now practically antiquated solid tires. 

When brewery trucks again resume deliveries, they will be 
equipped with giant pneumatic tires of modern construction. 
These will ride with greater comfort to the drivers and carry 
the load at higher speeds without damage to the vehicle or 
the read. 


Western Rubber Co. 
Keg Washing Machine Wheel 


Power Belting 


The features of strength, traction power, pliability, resist- 
ance to moisture, and freedom from stretching combine to 
make rubber belting alike ideal for power transmission and 
conveyer and elevator service. Rubber companies have de- 
veloped correct constructions for belting to meet each type of 
service, and they all maintain research and testing labora- 
tories to perfect and control constructions to meet changing 
engineering requirements. 
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Pump Valves for Beer Bottling 
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Similarly the quality and the construction 
of every other line of rubber product is made 
the subject of study and test to ensure econ- 
omy and efficiency in service. Thus the 
brewer will find every need of power trans- 
mission met by belting correct in design and 
manufacture. 

The cotton duck used in its structure is 
woven so that it will yield high tensile strength combined 
with ample flexibility. The duck plies are laid flat and not 
folded. ‘This construction increases pliability and adds to 
flexing life, also by permitting greater arc of contact on the 
pulleys it increases the horsepower transmitted. 

Friction-surface belt construction is used for high power 
requirements generally. The duck plies are securely united 
with rubber friction of great holding power and flexing en- 
durance. For drives exposed to unusual amounts of dust and 
moisture rubber covered belts are recommended. These con- 
ditions frequently prevail in brewery operation and are well 
met by the waterproof and non-stretching character of rubber 
belting wherever such service conditions exist. 


Bucket Elevator Belting 


Belting for bucket elevator service, like that for power 
transmission, requires great tensile strength and resistance to 
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Water Pump Valves 


stretching. In addition to transmitting the power for raising 
the load carried in the buckets the belt should have sufficient 
thickness to afford a firm support for bolting on the buckets 
securely. Heavy duty elevator belts are usually 10-ply con- 
struction powerfully united with high grade friction and re- 
enforced for flexibility with a layer of rubber between duck 
plies. Additional reenforcement is possible by the use of a 
single ply of breaker fabric surrounding the duck body 
directly under the cover. The entire construction is strong 
and massive for heavy service. 


Conveyer Belting 


The enormous bulk of grain and malt handled in a brew- 
ery as well as the movement of the bottled and cased finished 
product are done continuously and economically by belt con- 
veyers. The movement of grain and malt in a brewery does 
not compare in severity with handling heavy and abrasive 
materials such as stone, ore, cinders, coal, etc., for all of 
which belt conveyers are successfully used. Relatively light 
construction is possible for grain conveyer work where abras- 
ive wear is unimportant and a light rubber cover is sufficient 
protection. Grain belts, however, are subject to drying out; 
therefore their aging quality is important. The resources of 
rubber compounding are doubtless ample to 
guard appreciably against early failure on 
the score of aging. 


Steam Hose 


Steam, water, and beer hose are highly 
essential equipment for brewery operation. 
Hose designed for dependability is required, 
and that made especially for any one of 
these services is not interchangeable for the 
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Home Rubber Co. 
Brewer Hose 








Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. 
Cloth Insertion Tubing for Beer Pumps 


other uses. This point is particularly true in the case of 
steam hose service owing to the pronounced injurious effect 
of heat in aging rubber not specially compounded for heat 
resistance. Steam hose make-up calls for a thick gage tube 
and cover of liberal rubber and tire reclaim content loaded 
with an equal proportion of inert filler and compounded for 
moderate cure, which is affected more by mixed accelerators 
than by the low percentage of sulphur used. 

Resistance to aging is assured by including a non-drying 
softener and an antioxidant. Bursting resistance is secured 
by plies of closely woven steam duck ample in number for the 
pressure designed. The friction and skim coating used on the 
duck is compounded of friction quality and with equivalent 
curing and age resistance quality with the tube and cover. 

Water Hose 


Brewery service conditions for water hose call for a flex- 
ible non-kinkable construction, with tube and cover of sub- 
stantial gage. The tube should not contain any soluble in- 
gredient nor one that will impart any odor or taste to the 
water passing through it. The rubber cover should be com- 
pounded to withstand abrasive wear when pulled about on 
concrete floors. 

Beer Hose 


Brewers’ hose for conducting beer has been a hose specialty 
as long as steam or water hose. Its use in connection with 
this food product necessitates that it have all the flexibility, 
strength, and durability characteristic of a high grade water 
hose and also that it possess sanitary qualifications as well. 
In the latter respect insistance is placed on the complete ab- 
sence from the rubber composition contained in its make-up 
of all ingredients that could be dissolved out by beer or con- 
taminate it in any way as by changing its flavor, color, or 
freedom from cloudiness, etc. 

High grade white rubber compositions are for these 
reasons always used in making brewers’ hose. Thus it is 
readily distinguished from hose not intended for conducting 
beer, and by reason of its whiteness its external cleanliness 
can also be noted. 

Miscellaneous Rubber Supplies 


In the bottling and barreling rooms various rubber items 
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are used. Thus considerable small special white tubing is 
needed to conduct the beer into the bottles. This is known 
as C. I. tubing. The name signifies a pressure hose con- 
structed with plies of heavy sheeting or drill and with tube 
and cover of the same white rubber quality as in large-size 
brewers’ hose. 

Other rubber items accessory to washing and filling bottles 
and kegs with beer include a variety of molded pieces such as 
valves, vents, diaphragms, bung rings, and keg washer wheels. 
These products are generally high grade molded rubbers 
forming parts of filling and washing machines. 

Rubber boots and aprons are important articles of personal 
equipment furnished by the breweries to their workmen be- 
cause of the wet conditions under which brewing must be 
conducted. Both short or thigh boots of standard quality 
are selected according to the need or convenience of the 
workman and the nature of his job. 

The rubber goods requirements of the brewing industry bid 
fair greatly to exceed in the future what they were prior to 
prohibition if the demand for beer proves as insatiable as at 
present anticipated. Thus the return of the brewers as cus- 
tomers for rubber goods will be cordially welcomed. 





Soviet Russia’s Foreign Trade 


REPORT on the foreign trade of the Soviet Union for 

the first 9 months of 1932 appeared in Commerce 
Reports, December 17, 1932. Imports for this period 
amounted to 1,749,460 metric tons valued at 552,921,000 
gold rubles (1 gold ruble = $0.5146). Exports comprised 
12,454,368 tons, value 410,913,000 rubles. An ‘“unfavor- 
able” balance of 142,008,000 rubles, as compared with an 
“unfavorable” balance of 210,798,000 rubles for the same 
period in 1931, is thus indicated. 

Trade with the United States amounted to 24,105,000 
rubles in imports and 11,432,000 rubles in exports. Dur- 
ing this period total rubber imports were 23,401 metric 
tons, value 6,445,000 rubles, which compares with 16,395 
metric tons, value 9,206,000 rubles, for the same period in 
1931. Rubber exports in the 1932 period were 1,007 metric 
tons, value 1,621,000 rubles, as compared with 930 metric 
tons, value, 2,136 rubles in 1931. 
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A New Latex 
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Development 


Process for the Manufacture of Rubber Gloves, Balloons, and Similar Rubber Products 


E. A. Hauser. Ph.D.. F.E.R.I. 


HE processes used in the manufacture of gloves, bal- 

loons, nipples, and similar dipped goods that are 

described in the following article possess marked 
advantages and are offered to the users of rubber latex 
without restrictions of any sort. Following are several im- 
portant claims and special compounds advanced by the pro- 
ducers! of concentrated rubber latex which contains 75% 
solids. 

The manufacture of a dipping compound made with this 
special type of liquid latex is considerably cheaper than a 
compound made with a gasoline solution of crude rubber. 
Moreover, no alteration is required in the usual dipping 
apparatus, and in order to obtain a given thickness far fewer 
dips are necessary. Besides, the risk of fire is excluded, 
and the quality of the final product is much better. 

The compounding materials used can be classified as fol 
lows: for non-transparent mixtures for household gloves, 
nipples, etc.; for transparent mixtures for prophylactics, 
surgeons’ gloves, nipples, etc.; for colored mixtures: for 
ordinary black gloves, etc.; for colored, non-transparent 
goods; for colored, transparent goods. 


Compounds 


NoN-TRANSPARENT Mrxtures. In the production of 
household gloves, nipples, etc., 3 pounds zinc oxide (Kadox 
black label) and 2.5 pounds extrafine refined flowers of 
sulphur U.S.P. are wetted out to a paste in a mixer with 
4 pounds of water in which '%-ounce Saprotin is dissolved. 
The paste is then finally ground in a color mill. A color 
mill is indispensable for grinding the wetted out fillers; it 
is not sufficient only to wet the fillers out in a churn or on 
a mixing roller. If it is required to lighten the color, the 
quantity of zinc oxide used can be increased from 3 to 6 
pounds. In this case the quantity of water must, of course, 
be increased accordingly. 

TRANSPARENT Mixtures. When making prophylactics, 
surgeons’ gloves, nipples, etc., 8 ounces zinc oxide (Kadox 
black label) and 2 pounds extrafine refined flowers of sul- 
phur U.S.P. are wetted out to a paste in a mixer with 8 
ounces water in which 1-ounce Saprotin is dissolved. The 
compound is then finely ground in a color mill. Three 
pounds 834 ounces of zinc stearate in dry form are added 
to the 75% concentrated latex and finely ground together 
in a color mill. 

CoLorep Mrxtures. Black mixtures: 3 pounds zinc 
oxide (Kadox black label), 2.5 pounds extrafine refined 
flowers of sulphur U.S.P., and 3 pounds 6% ounces 
thermatomic black P33 are wetted out to a paste with 4 
pounds 314 ounces water in which 1%-ounce Saprotin is dis- 
solved and finely ground in a color mill. 

Colored, but non-transparent mixtures: 
oxide (Kadox black label), 2.5 pounds extrafine refined 
flowers of sulphur U.S.P., and 9 pounds 1234 ounces dry 
color are wetted out to a paste with 4 pounds water in which 


3 pounds zinc 


1Revertex Corp. of America, 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 


¥3-ounce Saprotin is dissolved and finely ground in a color 
mill. ; 

Colored, transparent mixtures: 8 ounces zinc oxide 
(Kadox black label) and 2 pounds extra-fine refined flowers 
of sulphur U.S.P. are wetted out to a paste with 8 ounces 
water in which '%-ounce Saprotin is dissolved and finely 
ground in a color mill. Three pounds 834 ounces zinc 
stearate in dry form are added to the latex and further be- 
tween 5 and 8 ounces of suitable color powders in dry form 
are stirred in and finely ground with the 75% concentrated 
latex in a color mill. The amount of color-added should be 
varied according to the depth of tone required. 

Making the Dipping Mixture 

The filler pastes described above are calculated on 100 
pounds of latex dry contents. As this contains about 75% 
dry solids, the quantity of 100 pounds dry solids is equival- 
ent to 133 pounds of the latex in its commercial form. 
When making a mixture, the filler paste should be added to 
a part of the latex which is going to be used, e.g., to 40 
pounds of 75% concentrated latex, and the paste thus ob- 
tained should be ground in a color mill. The resultant 
mixture (master batch) is then added to the remaining 93 
pounds of latex and thoroughly stirred by hand or in a 
churn. 

The mixture should then be put into a cylinder shaped 
container. A container is recommended with a depth at 
least as great as its diameter since shallow containers have 
been found inconvenient. The container should not be filled 
to more than %% of its capacity. The original drums in 
which the latex is delivered can be conveniently used for 
this purpose. 

The steam which is then passed into the latex through an 
iron pipe should be as dry as possible, and its temperature 
not exceed 212° F. (100° C.). A condenser should be in- 
serted into the steam supply pipe to exclude condensed 
water. The steam should be under a pressure of between 42 
to 128 pounds per square inch and must be free from rusty 
condensed water to prevent the formation of iron sulphide. 
No steam may be used which has been produced with water 
that has been in contact with copper or copper-alloy pipes or 
boilers. When the steam is first introduced, the mixture 
should be stirred either by hand or mechanically to insure 
that the latex, which is still thick and cold, comes into con- 
tact with the steam as homogeneously as possible. 

After the 75% concentrated latex has been subjected to 
the steam for about 15 to 20 minutes, it will boil, having 
attained a temperature of 194 to 203° F. (90-95° C.). This 
temperature should be maintained for an hour by means of 
less intensive steaming. The steam pipe is then removed 
from the mixture and the steam turned off, after removal of 
the pipe from the mixture. The container should be well 
covered, but not hermetically sealed. If it is not covered, a 
skin will form on the surface of the mixture as a result of 
excessive surface evaporation; this skin will be waste ma- 
terial. An effective method of preventing the skin formation 
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is to place a piece of stiff wrapping paper or board on the 
top surface of the latex. Two hundred and twenty-five 
pounds of mixture need about 48 hours to cool. 

The cooling should not be accelerated artificially by 
putting the container into cold water or into a cooling room. 
The long period of cooling is instrumental in ridding the 
hot and fairly fluid mixture of small air bubbles. When 
the mixture has cooled off to room temperature, it is ready 
for use. The paper covering the surface should be care- 
fully removed, and the highly concentrated latex which 
adheres to it should be scraped off and added to the next 
batch. Coagulated particles may be dried, masticated, and 
added to a gasoline solution or to a rolled out rubber mix- 
ture. For convenience sake the latex, treated as above de- 
scribed, is designated the ‘dipping mixture.” 

One pound of concentrated ammonia having a specific 
gravity of 0.91 is added to each 100 pounds of dipping 
mixture while carefully stirring. The dipping mixture is 
then passed through coarse muslin to remove any impurities 
or small coagula, into an iron container. Fine wire gauze 
(905 to 1,455 mesh per square inch) may be used instead 
of muslin. The wire gauze is preferred because it can be 
used again after it has been carefully washed and brushed 
or cleaned by heating it to red heat. It may, however, not 
be made of copper or copper-alloys. The mixture after 
passing the wire gauze should not be allowed to fall any 
distance to the bottom of the iron container. This falling 
can be avoided by fixing an inclined tray in the mouth of 
the container down which the mixture may flow to the sides 
of the drum and thence down the walls of the container to 
the bottom. This procedure prevents the formation of 
bubbles. 

It is expedient to have the iron container lined with an 
alkali resistant varnish. It should also be provided with a 
tap or bunghole at the bottom. After being allowed to stand 
for one or 2 days, the mixture will be free from any bubbles 
which may have been caused during the straining through 
the wire gauze. It may then be emptied through the tap or 
bunghole at the bottom of the container into the tank of the 
dipping apparatus, which also should be of iron lined with 
an alkali resistant varnish. If zinc containers are used, it 
is absolutely essential to paint the interior as the alkali 
present in the latex reacts with the zinc, and gas bubbles are 
generated. 

The most suitable concentration of the dipping mixture 
for dipping gloves and other thick dipped goods is between 
60 and 65% dry content. This concentration results if 
approximately 65 pounds of about 75% concentrated latex 
are used through which dry steam has been passed for an 
hour. Higher concentration results from the use of larger 
batches. If the dipping mixture is intended for surgeons’ 
gloves and prophylactics, it should be diluted to a dry 
content of between 48 and 52% by adding condensed water 
(or water as airfree as possible) before the mixture is 
strained through the wire gauze. When dipping balloons, 
either a highly concentrated mixture can be used in which 
case one dip is sufficient or a diluted solution can be used 
in which case 2 dips will be necessary. 


Dipping with the Mixture 


The usual type of apparatus can be used. It should be 
possible to close the dipping tank of the apparatus either 
automatically or by hand (advantageously a cover should be 
used, the rim of which consists of a U-shaped iron which 
is inlaid with felt and fits exactly on to the rim of the 
dipping container). If care is not taken to close the con- 
tainer adequately, the top surface of the mixture will dry 
out and the concentration thus change. Apart from this, 
dirt and dust, which will collect on the surface and not 
sink to the bottom as in the case of a gasoline solution, will 
have access to the mixture. 
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The dipping itself is carried out exactly in the same way 
as in other processes in which gasoline solutions are used. 
The dipping forms may be of similar materials, such as 
glazed or unglazed porcelain, clay, glass, or varnished alumi- 
num. The use of wooden forms is not advisable, but they 
may be used provided they are varnished with a varnish 
which will stand hot vulcanization. When using wooden 
forms do not use temperatures above 212° F. The forms 
need no special preparation apart from the usual cleaning 
to remove dust, etc. 

After each separate dip the mixture should be allowed to 
dry on the form until no white spots can be seen. The 
mixture must, however, not be allowed to dry too long, i.e., 
the form may not be allowed to stand overnight as this 
standing will result in the finished article consisting of 
separate layers, which will not occur if the dipping is cor- 
rectly carried out. If such layers form, their presence will 
be evidenced by bubbles during sterilization. After having 
been dipped for the last time, the form should be allowed 
to dry in a drv heated room for several hours so that the 
last traces of water may be removed from the rubber before 
vulcanization. Inadequate drying results in bad vulcaniza- 
tion. 

One dip with this mixture gives a greater thickness than 
one dip with a gasoline solution, as the latex dipping is 
more highly concentrated. In the processes which have been 
in use up till now in Europe the dipped forms have been 
permitted to revolve while drying. In America the forms 
remain stationary after dipping. Either of these 2 methods 
can be employed when using this special latex, but the 
American method can only be utilized when producing very 
thin goods such as balloons and prophylactics. 


Vulecanization 


As the latex mixture only contains sulphur and zinc 
oxide but no accelerator, the dipped goods must be dipped 
into an accelerator solution after drying. It is recommended 
that the accelerator mixture should consist of %-ounce Ac- 
celerator 552 (pentamethylene dithiocarbamine acid piperi- 
dine) plus '%-ounce Vulkacit 774 (dithiocarbamate of 
cyclohexyl-acethylamine) in solution in 1 quart of benzene 
(CgHe). It is also feasible to use 24-ounce Accelerator 552 
or %-ounce Vulkacit 774, or 24-ounce Pipsol X plus 1 
quart of benzene (CyH¢). The forms should be left in the 
accelerator solution for periods varying between 14 minute 
to 4 minutes according to the thickness of the articles. The 
benzene evaporates in dry air at room temperature in a few 
minutes after which the articles can be vulcanized by heat. 
We have collected the following vulcanization data: 


Air Balloons, Prophylactics, Household Gloves, Bathing 


Surgeons’ Gloves, Etc. Shoes, Etc. 
212° F. (100° C.) 35 minutes 212° F. (100° C.) 60 minutes 
248° F. (120° C.) 20 minutes 248° F. (120° C.) 40 minutes 


The accuracy of these figures cannot be guaranteed, but 
they are given merely as an indication. Exact figures vary 
and should be worked out accordingly by the manufacturer. 

It is probable that other accelerator combinations also can 
be used. It is, however, considered most important that the 
articles should be dipped into a benzene or gasoline accelera- 
tor solution as this insures a homogeneous and good dis- 
tribution of the accelerator. It also gives the finished arti- 
cles a considerably firmer texture. 

The rolling back of the beads should be undertaken after 
the benzene has evaporated and before vulcanizing. The 
same procedure may thus be adopted as when using gasoline 
solutions. The much favored ‘“chagrine’’ or “embossed” 
effect in gloves can be obtained by a longer immersion in 
the accelerator solution (e.g., 20 minutes). 

After being vulcanized, the dipped article is powdered 
with talcum, farina, lycopodium, or other suitable powders 
and then peeled off from the form. Prophylactics should 
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be dipped into a mixture of lycopodium in volatile gaso- 
line before being removed from the form. This action causes 
the rubber to swell and facilitates its removal from the form 
and also results in an even distribution of the powder. It 
is, however, very important to use only highly volatile gaso- 
line so that the article does not subsequently smell of gaso- 
line. 

If, as is sometimes desirable (e.g., in the case of trans- 
parent goods), no powder is to be used, the dipped article 
should be removed from the form under water containing 
glycerine or soap. Probably the special methods used by 
various firms can also be employed when working with this 
latex material. 

In the case of thick goods it will be noticed that the rub- 
ber has a brownish-yellow color. This color can partly be 
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removed by washing the article after it has been removed 
from the form for 2 hours in water heated to 176° F. (80° 
C.) and containing 1% of soda. The odor also disappears 
to a great extent after the article has been thus washed and 
will disappear completely after storing for about 14 days 
provided that pure benzene (CyH«) or gasoline was used 
in the accelerator solution. The dipped goods after being 
washed should be dried as usual in a rotating drum made of 
strips of wood or wire gauze. 

Balloons made from a colorless mixture may be dyed by 
dipping into a benzene solution of a dye. This dyeing should 
be done after the article has been dipped into the accelerator 
solution, but before vulcanization. It is also possible to add 
the dye to the accelerator solution and thus combine 2 opera- 
tions in one. 





Outlook for 1933 


W. O'Neil) 


PROSPECT of increases in the prices of crude materials 
in the near future is one of the most encouraging signs 
in the outlook for 1933 in the tire and rubber industry. 

Rubber and cotton, the basic materials in manufacturing 
rubber tires, are now selling at considerably below the cost 
of production. There is little likelihood that they can go 
much lower and, before long, they must start on the upward 
trend. Labor is not a big factor in the rubber industry. 
Neither is freight. The largest single factor in the cost of 
building a tire is the investment in raw materials. Rubber 
has declined in price from more than $1 a pound in 1926 
to 314¢ a pound at the end of 1932. Cotton also has gone 
down in cost. 

This rapid decline in the cost of these raw materials has 
increased credit losses in the retail fields because dealers 
have been losing on their stocks of merchandise which have 
been going down in value. At the same time the dealer has 
been losing that confidence in himself and his business neceS- 
sary to obtain the proper price for his goods. 

Hardly any industry in the country will be bothered by 
commodity prices going lower in 1933. Since almost all 
raw materials are now selling below the lowest conceivable 
minimum cost of production, it is apparent that any change 
must be upward. Realization of this fact on the part of 
the buying public must lead necessarily to added confidence 
in making purchases. At the first indication of advances in 
the prices of commodities, I feel confident that business will 
be stimulated. This stimulation in business will in its turn 
still further raise the price of commodities. 

When this upward trend starts, sales expenses, credit 
losses, and freight percentage costs will decline. Losses to 
manufacturers on inventories will pass away. All of these 
favorable factors will more than overcome the unfavorable 
conditions that have prevailed for the past few years. 

The fact is that the net income of a great many people is 
actually greater than it was in 1929, when one considers the 
purchasing power of their present-day income. This group, 
however, has been filled with fear that if conditions con- 
tinue to grow worse, their income too would be greatly de- 
creased or cut off, and, because of that fear they have not 
been doing their normal share of buying. 

Bank confidence now has been restored, and the first sea- 
sonal pick-up in employment will restore confidence in this 
large group of persons whose present income amply justifies 
additional expenditures at this time. 


1President. General Tire & Rubber Co.. Akron, O 


In the rubber industry, for example, there were produced 
in 1932 about 50.000 tons of crude rubber more than was 
consumed. ‘This is less than 8% of the amount of rubber 
that was actually consumed, and certainly business has been 
more than 8% below normal. 

More tire miles were worn off tires last year than were 
replaced. This fact is one of the most encouraging in the 
1933 outlook in the tire industry. In 1933 60,000,000 
tires will be needed on automobiles now on the highways, 
to provide the proper and essential safety and comfort to 
motor-car owners. Of course it is not certain that all of 
these 60,000,000 tires will be sold in 1933. In fact statis- 
tical engineers who estimated several years ago that 90,- 
000,000 tires were needed are now asserting that the indus- 
try will produce and sell only 30,000,000 tires in 1933. 
We in the industry, however, know that 60,000,000 tires 
are actually needed. 

With the return in buying confidence, to which we can 
reasonably look forward, and through constructive selling, 
the volume of tire sales in 1933 should come somewhere 
close to the goal of the number actually needed. 

As to other branches of the rubber industry, the boot and 
shoe business is enjoving quite a successful season this year 
but this is the first successful season in 4. The tennis shoe 
division, however, has been interfered with by foreign com- 
petition. 

Tire production in this country is not greatly affected by 
the tariff situation because America produces so many more 
and better tires than Europe and at a lower cost so that 
European manufacturers cannot compete with us. 

The mechanical goods division has given a fairly good 
account of itself with the exception of the tire manufactur- 
ing units which found their capacity normally devoted to 
tire making so idle that they sought additional volume in 
the mechanical rubber lines, often at prices that costs would 
not justify. 

During the past 5 years all of us in the rubber industry 
have done some things that were wrong. Rising prices, 
however, will wipe out the bad effects of many of these 
mistakes that the industry has made. While some of us 
bought too much rubber and cotton, most of us have written 
all of these raw materials down to the present market. Those 
concerns which are in good shape financially, whose invest- 
ments in fixed assets are not out of proportion to their sales 
possibilities, should look forward to a decidedly better busi- 
ness prospect in 1933. 
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Latex Dipped Goods 


J. Edwardes! 


HE manufacture of articles such as shoes and bottles 
from latex by a dipping process has been practiced 
since time immemorial by the Indians of South Amer- 

ica. ‘They prepare from clay a mold or former of the de- 
sired shape, which is dipped into latex and dried until the 
coats obtained have the required thickness; then the mold is 
broken and removed through the opening formed by the 
handle by which it is manipulated. 

The first patent relating to the manufacture of hollow 
articles directly from latex was taken out in England by 
Thomas Hancock in 





1830. He describes a 
method for making 
articles such as shoes, 
caps, etc., by pouring 
a compounded latex 
into plaster of paris 
molds, removing the 
excess liquid not taken 











up by the mold after a 








few minutes, drying 
and repeating the 
process until the de- 
sired thickness is ob- 
tained. In 1864 Han- 
cock and Silver took 
out a patent also em- 
plovying a plaster of 
paris former for mak- 
ing sheets from latex 
compounds containing 
sulphur. 

Today a student of 
modern patent litera- 
ture may often recog- 
nize in the writings of 
these far-seeing pio- 
neers a strangely fa- 
miliar ring. In the 
light of recent develop- 
ments it is curious to 


Nipples 


Inflatable Toy 


reflect that the 
modern _ interest 
in latex processes 
was initiated in 
an industry other 
than rubber: 
namely, paper 
man ut aic= 
turing, in 1921, 
when Frederick 
Kaye, Fellow of 
the Royal Chem- 
ical Society, was 
granted a patent 
for improving the 


1Heveatex Corp.. 
Melrose, Mass. Toys 


folding and other qualities of paper by the incorpora- 
tion of latex in the pulp. 

In the rubber industry the dipped goods branch was, not 
unnaturally, among the first to recognize its potentialities; 
and one of the first successful latex processes to go into pro- 
duction was a “straight dipping” process for thin surgical 
goods. Dipped articles such as surgeons’ gloves, etc., made 
from naphtha cements and cured with sulphur chloride have 
always had a notoriously short life; so retailers of this class 
of goods have often suffered losses on this account. In ad- 
dition such goods possess an objectionable odor, and their 
manufacture involves high insurance premiums covering fire 
risks. The adoption of latex processes has completely elimi- 
nated these disadvantages and resulted in articles of higher 
tensile strength and generally superior appearance. Pro- 
cesses involving the use of coagulants were developed com- 
paratively rapidly and have been in production for some time 
for such articles as surgeons’ and electricians’ gloves and 
(recently) balloons. Strictly speaking, however, they cannot 
be classified as dipping processes. They involve a more 
elaborate technique than is required by the usual straight 
dipping processes, and on this account, as well as other 
disadvantages, it remains to be seen whether they can hold 
their own (with few exceptions) against the straight dipping 
processes, which, however, have taken longer to develop. 

Although latex possesses a far higher rubber content than 
a rubber solution of the same viscosity, its substitution for 
the latter as a dipping material presents many formidable 
difficulties, among which may be cited the following. 

If a high viscosity compound is used with the object of 
depositing the maximum amount of rubber in one dip, it 
will be found, generally, that a film forms quickly on the 
outside with the result that drying is retarded and some- 
times, as the interior of the deposit dries up, a crinkled and 
uneven surface is obtained. 

In the case of irregularly shaped articles such as balloons, 
the deposit may be too weak, mechanically, to hold to the 
form; so the film breaks. Again, on reversing the form 
after dipping the drop on the end will not merge homogene- 
ously with the rest of the coating, thus showing up as an 
unevenness in the finished article. 
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High viscosity mixes are invariably full of bubbles, and 
their removal constituted another insuperable obstacle for a 
long time. Low viscosity mixes, on the other hand, possess 
the disadvantage that the compounding ingredients separate 
out. 

Research, however, has successfully overcome all these 
difficulties, and at the present time there is no article made 
by a solvent dipping process that cannot be produced by a 
straight dipping latex process, with resultant superior proper- 
ties, albeit these processes are not all in preduction as yet. 

In this connection it must be pointed out that conditions 
in different factories demand thorough individual study be- 
fore the adoption of a latex process as a slight variation may 
necessitate a complete change in the properties of the com- 
pound to be employed. For example, + manufacturers pro- 
ducing an article the specifications of which were identical 
in each case and using machines identical in principle had to 
be supplied with latex compounds possessing individual char- 
acteristics developed only after a study of each particular 
factory’s conditions, before they finally got into production. 

Then, too, the raw latex used in the dipping compound 
should be of the highest grade, particularly in the case of 
thin goods and inflatable articles. An appreciable amount 
of the imported latex that comes on the market is entirely 
unsuitable for dipping processes. Variations in properties 
which exist in latex imported haphazardly from sundry 
estates and sources have caused much discouragement. Re- 
liable, uniform sources of supply are essential. Uneven re- 
sults with changing humidities have always been well known 
with naphtha cement dipping processes. While the identical 
conditions do not exist with latex, it is certainly of the utmost 
importance that the dipping compounds and conditions be as 
uniform as possible. 

Following is a summary of the present position in regard 
to the main developments in the dipped goods industry. 

Turn SurcicaL Goons. It is probably in this field that 
the most rapid and remarkable changeover from old to new 
methods has been accomplished. Machines have been de- 
veloped capable of large production; the articles are not 
touched by hand during any part of the process until ready 
for inspection and packing. Owing to the immensely su- 
perior qualities of the latex dipped product as well as the 
economy of the process, the old naphtha cement process has 
been almost eliminated in this branch of the industry, for 
even many of the smaller manufacturers have now adopted 
the use of latex. 

SuRGEONS’ GLovEs. These are being produced at present 
both by the coaguiant one dip process and by a straight 
dipping method. Characteristics of all these gloves have 
been good aging and sterilizing properties, the latter, in par- 
ticular, being a most important factor in this case. The 
writer believes that a straight dipping process will prove, 
eventually, to be the best for surgeons’ gloves. One reason is 
that a laminated article produced from a number of layers is 
always superior to a single layer product. Again, the ordi- 
nary mill man’s experience in dipping from naphtha cements 
enables him to produce first class gloves from latex com- 
pounds without any difficulty once he is supplied with suit- 
able materials such as the compounds lately perfected in this 
connection. 

HovsEHOLD Gioves. For the most part these are highly 
filled, cheap articles that have to be produced at the lowest 
possible cost. As yet latex has not made any appreciable 
inroads in this field although one large manufacturer is now 
making satisfactory progress with a latex dipping process. 
Highly filled latex compounds are much stiffer than milled 
rubber compounds; and if latex becomes established in this 
field; it is thought that it will be with a new type of glove 
having much less filler than the standard article now on the 


market. This type of glove undoubtedly possesses some ad- 
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vantages and should be produced almost as cheaply as the 
type now prevailing. 

NIPPLES. So far a gum dipped, vapor cured, transparent 
article has enjoyed a wide demand in this field. Neverthe- 
less better nipples than anything now on the market can 
readily be produced by latex dipping, followed by a heat 
cure. These are not only tougher and stronger than anything 
at present on the market, but have infinitely better aging 
properties and shelf life. Until recently those produced 
have not been so transparent as the pure gum article. An 
improvement has been effected in this respect, however, and 
manufacturers are now turning their attention to a latex 
dipping process which is confidently expected to make con- 
siderable progress in the near future. 

BATHING Caps. The latex dipped article is easy to make, 
can be readily provided in brilliant colors, ages splendidly, 
and fits tightly. While the cost may be slightly higher than 
that of the cheapest form of cap made from sheet, the dif- 
ference in quality is so evident that this field should provide 
early developments. 

DiprpeD SHOEs. Some years ago bathing shoes, light over- 
shoes, and such articles were produced in small quantities by 
straight dipping. Now the most successful method in opera- 
tion is a coagulation process in moderate production. The 
product obtained by this process is far superior to anything 
yet developed in this line and should have a wide field before 
it. 

Diprep Toys. Rubber toys, animals, and figures, both 
inflatable and otherwise, can be readily made from latex 
compounds. Several types of these toys are now in small 
production. 

Toy Batioons. This field again has received much at- 
tention during the last year or so, and a coagulating process 
involving the use of specially designed equipment has been 
in production since the beginning of this vear. Latex bal- 
loons are far superior in tensile and aging properties te rub- 
ber cement balloons and can undoubtedly be expected to re- 
place the latter eventually in exactly the same way that latex 
articles attained their dominating position in the thin surgi- 
cal goods field. One of the principal difficulties encountered 
has been the development of colors that would not bleed or 
rub off and that could be held in sufficiently fine dispersion 
to show up well when the article was inflated. Latex bal- 
loons at first were found to be much stiffer and harder to 
inflate than the ordinary naphtha cement balloons. These 
difficulties, however, have now been surmounted, and a sim- 
ple process for making novelty balloons has been in produc- 
tion for some time. 

In conclusion the writer would volunteer the opinion that, 
although latex has been slower than it was first anticipated 
in supplanting the time-honored naphtha cements in dipped 
goods factories, the time is not far distant when the odor 
of solvents in these plants will be but a fitful memory. 





Avoiding Cable Tinning 


The tinning of the conductors in rubber-insulated electric 
cables has so long been standard practice that the statement 
that such coating may be dispensed with may surprise many 
familiar only with the older methods. For a long time tin- 
ning had been regarded as essential for protecting copper 
from the sulphur in the rubber, when the fact is the pur- 
pose of the tin is to prevent contact of copper and rubber. 
Recently it has been found that tinning may be done away 
with on much cable work and without loss of luster to the 
copper or aging loss to the rubber jacket, by vulcanizing 
the latter directly on the bare conductor with 2% of 1-3-5 
trinitrobenzene, calculated on the rubber. 
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Rubber in Soviet Russia 


of rubber concludes Robert E. Spicer as a result of 
his observations made in a late visit to Russia, 
which he describes in a recent publication.} 

Russia absorbed 30,000 tons of rubber in 1931, of which 
about 20,000 tons were used for 63,000,000 pairs of boots 
and shoes, 5,000 tons for tires, and 5,000 tons for other 
rubber goods. If the program of the second Five-Year 
Plan is successfully carried out, then in 1937, 40,000 tons 
will be absorbed in the manufacturing of 120,000,000 pairs 
of boots and shoes, 10,000 tons for other rubber goods, and 
as much as 100,000 tons for tires. 

Besides the considerable increase in the manufacture of 
footwear, favored by the shortage of hides, which is likely 
to continue for 7 to 10 years, there is to be an enormous 
spurt in the output of tires, dictated by the heavy motor 
vehicle program. The total number of motor vehicles 
planned for 1933 was originally 496,000, but was raised 
to 893,000 including all types. Making allowance for de- 
lays, Mr. Spicer considers 1,000,000 vehicles possible by 
1937, which, considering the bad roads, reckless driving, 
constant overloading, and apparently defective quality of 
Russian tires, would indicate an absorption of 100,000 
tons of rubber for tires. In addition he notes that more 
pneumatic tires are used on horse-drawn vehicles in Russia 
than in any other country he has visited. 

Now as Russia may require 45,000 long tons of rubber 
in 1933, 60,000 in 1934, 80,000 in 1935, 110,000 in 1936, 
and 150,000 in 1937, the question of financing rubber 
imports to these amounts would present grave difficulties 
and on a rising market might imperil the whole Five-Year 
Plan; hence the importance for Russia to render itself as 
far as possible independent of foreign rubber and hence 
the attempts to do so via reclaim, synthetic, and natural, 
locally grown rubber. 

The present output of reclaim did not appear to Mr. 
Spicer to be large, although the new rubber-asbestos com- 
bine at Yaroslavl, which was scheduled to open October, 
1932, with capacity of 6,500,000 casings, will have 2 re- 
claiming plants with capacity of 19,000 tons a year. De- 


B' 1937 Russia may require as much as 150,000 tons 
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tails regarding the erection of plants for producing synthetic 
rubber were given in a previous issue*, when it was also 
mentioned that Treugolnik had used some in their manu- 
facturing processes. Mr. Spicer was informed that the 
greatest technical difficulties were experienced in using this 
synthetic rubber, processes had to be altered, and the ar- 
ticles finally produced appeared to him to be inferior so 
that he is very dubious about the benefit Russia will derive. 

As to the attempts to grow rubber locally, it is known 
that the results of experiments with chondrilla, guayule, 
and gutta percha from the eikonia plant proved disappoint- 
ing. Fortunately the value of tau-sagyz as a rubber-bear- 
ing plant was discovered in 1931 and is now the main hope 
of Russia. It seems there are 2 varieties of the plant, the 
second being known as kak-saugyiz, which is said to give 
a material even more resilient than does tau-sagyz, but the 
caoutchouc content is lower. 

It was thought that the tau-sagyz plant is native to 
Kazakstan exclusively and that it did not grow anywhere 
else in the world. The original bushes, about 15,000,000, 
are at present used for seed only and by the end of 1932, 
1,500 hectares will have been planted. During the second 
Five-Year Plan it is proposed to plant in all 570,000 
hectares, and 20,000 persons are already engaged in this 
work. However, since it takes 3 years for the plant to 
mature, it is not thought that more than 35,000 hectares 
will be ready for extraction by 1937. The average yield 
expected per hectare is 0.8 metric ton of crude rubber. 

In exploitation the stem of the plant is first cut a few 
inches above the ground, leaving the roots from which new 
plants grow again. Apparently this process can be repeated 
10 times before replanting becomes necessary. The stem, 
stripped of leaves and bark, is either dried and ground 
in a mill or soaked in water, but the latter method is now 
preferred since it has been found that crushing in mills 
reduces the life of the material and the heat of drying 
perishes it. The soaking draws out the rubber which floats 
at the top and is then skimmed off. This material con- 
tains 95% pure caoutchouc suitable for manufacture; the 
remaining 5% consists of impurities which are removed by 
a chemical process. 

(Continued on page 41) 














Fig. 1. Tau-sagyz Growing Wild 








Fig. 2. View of Plant Removed Fig. 3. Stem of Tau-sagyz 
from Soil, Showing Length of Broken and Pulled Apart 
Root to Show Fibers of Elastic 
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Cutting Production Costs 


Practical Suggestions on Applying Incentives in Representative Departments and 


Processes of a Reclaiming Plant 


Ernest F. Thayer 


have been adopted in numerous plants during the past 

20 years, and especially during the last decade, many 

of the smaller and medium sized companies still are manu- 
facturing almost entirely under the straight hourly or day 
wage method of payment. Furthermore in many of the 
concerns which have used incentives to some extent many 
operations still are performed on day work, to which some 
form of incentive could be easily and satisfactorily applied. 
The reasons why the managements do not go further with 
this idea are, of course, as legitimate as they are many. 
Managements may feel perhaps that the type of work being 
done is not adaptable to piece work or bonus schemes, or 
that the cost of installing and maintaining a good system of 
rate setting would be too great. Probably the most common 
reason for this reluctance is that the members of the organi- 
zation who are charged with the production end of the busi- 
ness, and who decide upon and establish the rates that are in 
effect, do not take the time to ascertain what incentive plan 
would be most applicable to the operation in question and 
are satisfied to let the work be done by the hour, even though 


( LTHOUGH wage incentives in the rubber industry 


poundage of stock handled. A crew of 3 men is usually 
most efficient. One man opens the bales or bags, carts the 
stock to the sorting locations, and moves the material to the 
proper storage bins after sorting. The other 2 men do the 
actual sorting. In the absence of a conveyer type of inspec- 
tion belt the shoes should be dumped upon low tables from 
which the sorters pick them up, look them over for foreign 
material, and throw the different grades into separate carts 
close at hand. The rates should be liberal enough to allow 
proper inspection, but tight enough to assure steady work 
on the part of the sorters. This operation works out most 
satisfactorily if the men are allowed to work steadily until 
the lot is cleaned up. Interruptions break up the work and 
confuse the method of handling and keeping proper count 
of the various types of material. 
Cracking and Chopping Operations 

Cracking and chopping may be satisfactorily operated on 
a straight piece-work basis, with rates established on the 
poundage of raw stock fed to the rolls. On most types of 
crackers or choppers a 3-man crew is the most effective. One 








they know that savings could be ef- 
fected by a good incentive scheme. 

For these people, then, the sug- 
gestions outlined in this article are 
particularly intended. Among 
them they may find a method 
which will exactly fit the job that 
they want to speed up. Knowing 
also that the method has been em- 
ployed in other plants, they may 
be assured that they are using 
something that other people have 
tried and found practicable. It 
should be remembered, however, 
that methods that work well in one 
department may not at all fill the 
bill in another. Likewise systems 
which give good results in a cer- 
tain department in one plant 
would be found unusable in an- 
other mill producing the same type 
of product. Generally speaking, 
though, processes of the same na- 
ture usually present the same ob- 
stacles and are productive of the 
same results. Therefore the sug- 
gestions tempered with common 
sense to fit them to local conditions 
will be found effective in reducing 
production costs. 


Sorting Boot and Shoe Stock 


Sorting may be performed on 
straight piece work based on the 








Requisites of a Practical 
Incentive Scheme 


Simple in principle and design so that 
its functions may be easily understood. 
Easy to operate and inexpensive to main- 
tain, requiring a minimum of clerical help. 
Should offer a real incentive to the op- 
erator, increasing his earnings in reason- 
able proportion to his added production. 
Designed to suit the particular needs of 
the department in which it is installed. 
To use the same scheme in all departments 
would be disastrous. 

Flexible in operation so that it may be 
adjusted from time to time to suit extraor- 
dinary conditions that may arise. 

Should allow introducing subsidiary incen- 
tives such as penalties and bonuses for poor 
or geod work 

Work of installation should be done by a 
competent person with mechanical knowl- 
edge of the work and able to work har- 
moniously with supervisors and operatives. 
Earnings of the employes in the various 
departments through the use of incentives 
should be commensurate with the effort 
and skill required to perform them. 

To be effective and to assure confidence 
of the employes in the systems. rates should 
be guaranteed against reduction for reasons 
other than changes made in methods or 
equipment or general wage scale reductions. 
Should be designed so that it may be 
easily tied in with existing inventory, pay- 
roll, and accounting systems. 








man supplies the stock to a posi- 
tion near the feeding point. If the 
equipment consists of a conveyer 
from the storage piles, his duty 
would be to feed the stock onto the 
conveyer to be carried to the 
cracker. If there is no conveyer, 
he would transport the stock by 
truck. The second man feeds the 
stock to the rolls from the supply 
furnished by the stock man. It is 
not well to have the material fed 
directly into the rolls from the con- 
veyer as this method gives no op- 
portunity for anyone to watch for 
stones or iron that would break the 
machinery. It is better for the 
ieeder to handle each piece to over- 
come this danger, even though it 
involves more labor. The third 
man should be the machinery tend- 
er. His job is most important. 
Upon him falls the burden of keep- 
ing the machinery producing, by 
detecting and avoiding possible 
breakdowns before they occur. 
The screens and the sifters, both 
rotary and eccentric, require care- 
ful attention to avoid frequent 
shutdowns. 


Caustic or Acid Cooking 
Department 


Incentives in the cooking de- 
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partment should be directed to reduce the size of the crew 


as well as to increase the amount of rubber produced. About 
66% of the work done is of a machine nature which can- 
not be speeded up. <A small bonus, however, based on 
some standard such as pounds cooked will usually arouse 
the tenders to watch more machines than they have in the 
past, thus reducing the labor cost of this operation. 

The balance of the work performed by manual labor can 
be put on the piece basis. It consists in part of loading 
cookers, mixing caustic solution, blowing out cookers, and 
shoveling stock to dryers. 

Application of piece-work rates to these jobs is important, 
for not only will it cut the cost of the work, but it will also 
accomplish a more important result in making the cookers 
available for another batch sooner than otherwise; this point 
means more cookings or cycle turns per week. As this is 
expensive to operate, it is important that it produce as nearly 
100% as possible. A combination of piece-work rates and 
bonus incentives, then, is most practicable. 

Grinding Acid Stock 

The grinding process is another in which production 
largely depends upon grinding mill capacity. This can be 
speeded up by piece-work methods which will influence the 
tenders to watch the screens and mills closer and temper the 
stock with water when necessary, to the point where it will 
grind fastest. The greatest saving, though, in this depart- 
ment can be made by speeding up the change over times 
encountered when the screens are cleaned or replaced for a 
run on different stock. This work can be done by adding to 
the piece-work rates the allowances for changing. It will 
be found that where formerly it took perhaps 1! hours for 
the crew to change and get started on a new run, the same 
thing can be accomplished in 20 minutes on piece work. It 
is better to pay the entire crew, if there is more than one 
grinder in the department, on the total production of the 
battery, splitting the earnings among them in any propor- 
tion thought equitable with their varied responsibilities. 
This procedure will make them all interested in all machines 
and anxious to speed up their production, whereas if paid 
only on the production of the particular machine they 
operated, they would not work so harmoniously together. 
Also if one machine experienced difficulties or poor stock, 
the entire crew would share the burden by this method, 
rather than penalize the operator alone. This policy is an 
application of the group idea. 


Devulcanizing Department 


Although the operations in the devulcanizing department 
are the most difficult on which to set piece-work rates, it is 
the department in which the greatest savings can be effected 
by a workable system. The work is extremely laborious; 
the temperatures in which the men work are usually very 
high, and their duties involve an extraordinary amunt of 
heavy lifting and shoveling. In this respect the work differs 
from most other types of industry and, therefore, requires 
an incentive method which conserves the energies of the 
men. This may be accomplished by the following. 

1. Split up the operation so that piece rates may be set 
on them to allow different crews to work upon the various 
elements of the cycle at the same time; that is, set one 
rate on the mixing operation, one rate on the loading of the 
devulcanizers, one rate on bolting up the devulcanizers, one 
rate on opening the devulcanizers, etc. In that way one 
crew could be mixing a load for one cooker while another 
crew is bolting up the devulcanizer just filled. This policy 
makes the system more flexible than it would be were the 
complete process from the bin of raw stock to the bin of 
devulcanized stock covered by one rate only. The more 
flexible the system the better it will function under varied 
conditions. 


4] 


2. Determine the proper sized crews that will perform 
the various operations with the least idle time. That is, it 
would be found that a crew of 2 men could unload dried 
stock from a plate dryer for less a 100 pounds than could 
a 3-man crew. The reason is that the third man would 
have more or less waiting time for which he would have to 
be paid, thus reducing the poundage handled a man hour. 

3. Set a specified time allowance based upon what is 
thought to be an all day pace for each operation. Compel 
the crews to take all this specified time. Do not allow them 
to go any faster; otherwise they will be working beyond the 
speed which will assure their not becoming exhausted. If 
they do finish the job sooner than scheduled, they should be 
made to rest the extra time before they start on the next 
part of their day’s work. It is important that this idea be 
strictly adhered to, for in it lies the success or failure of 
piece work in the “gunroom.” Unrestricted piece work 
sometimes means a labor turnover of 100% a month; where- 
as the above method has been known to keep the same gang 
on the job indefinitely. 

4. Set the piece-work rates on pounds handled. 
action will insure maximum machine capacities. 
notice on the unloading of a dryer follows: 


This 
A rate 


Unload No. 4 plate dryer—acid tire. 

Size of crew—2 men—2 carts. 

Time allowed per crew—1%4 hours. 

Rate per man per dryer 3¢ per 100 pounds. 
Stock stored in bin No. 81. 

Piece rates may be applied also to the miscellaneous work 
of the department such as closing and bolting the devulcan- 
izer doors; cleaning the pans and equipment periodically; 
sweeping the floors of the rooms; carting oils and caustic, 
etc. These jobs fill in well during lulls in the day’s work 
on the major operations. (To be continued.) 





Rubber in Soviet Russia 
(Continued from page 39) 


The capital cost of planting appears to be 350 rubles 
($0.51455 U. S. money) per hectare, or £14 per acre, and 
collection and upkeep are claimed to be inexpensive. Over 
a period of 30 years 8 tons of caoutchouc would be obtained 
per hectare with the value of £70 at the price at 1d per 
lb., which is the price fixed for the finished product. 

The author sums up the prospects of production and 
absorption in the following table: 

Tare 


Russtan PropuctTion AND ABSORPTION OF RUBBER—IN 


Possible Production Approxi- 
Possible -— — A —-—__— mate 

Absorp- Synthetic Tau- Guayule and Imports 

tion Rubber? Sagyz Eikonia Needed 

VRS ae caw evisce 45,000 5,000 40,000 
Lh: re 60,000 10,000 Seas 50,000 
Re Bionieevesies 80.000 15,000 1,150 aceaated 64,000 
hg eee 110,000 20,000 7,500 5,000 78,000 
Mee Pee 150,000 20,000 26,000 5,000 99,000 


1Assuming that technical difficulties can be surmounted. 


These figures are not intended as precise estimates, but 
as indications of possibilities as judged, by observation. But 
even if Russia’s hopes for synthetic rubber and tau-sagyz 
are realized, she will still have to import about 65% of 
her crude rubber needs. 

In considering the above particulars, especially in the 
matter of possible costs, it should be borne in mind that, 
as Mr. Spicer points out “the importance to Russia of mini- 
mizing foreign purchases in valuta far outweighs any de- 
ficit in internal bookkeeping.” 

While the author is fully alive to the waste, inefficiency, 
and inexperience characterizing Russian endeavors, never- 
theless he asserts that the achievements in the manufac- 
turing industry so far are substantial. 
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EDITORIALS 





Rubber Goods 


ANUFACTURERS of rubber goods are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of sales resistance caused 


Reodorized 


by the presence of more or less objectionable 
odors. Notwithstanding the general use of clean planta- 
tion rubber, odorless softeners, and other compounding 
refinements that have so markedly improved quality, an 
odor lingers that is judged intolerable to sensitive per- 
sons. This is to be eliminated by resorting to the use 
of aromatics as has been done in the case of soap per- 
fumery. 

The introduction of aromatics into rubber compound- 
ing offers an immediate and gratifying removal of odors 
in those articles that most require attention. These in 
general are such as may acquire in service offensive 
smells, as of perspiration, and emit them when warm. 
For it should be noted that warm rubber develops an 
odor that is not apparent when cold. Rubber footwear, 
raincoats, rubber flooring, sponge rubber, water bottles, 
bathing caps, and the general line of druggists’ sundries 
are among the articles of personal use in which unpleas- 
ant odors are more or less present. 

Odors in rubber goods are often attributable to the 
presence of ingredients other than rubber, some of which 
frankly are out of place in quality goods. The mild 
odor of pure gum discernible in articles made of planta- 
tion rubber can be counteracted by one of the neutraliz- 
ing aromatics as a compounding ingredient, leaving the 
stock devoid of smell or with only a slight aroma. Where 
the original odor is strongly characteristic, the rubber 
composition can be reodorized by an aromatic, the 
fragrance of which will conceal the objectionable smell 
and reodorize the stock with a scent suggestive of cleanli- 
ness or other pleasing characteristic. 

Individual aromatics are not the best choice for re- 
odorizing because no single odor satisfies all tastes in 
Thus, the same smell may cause gratification or 
personal 


scent. 


unwelcome suggestions according to 


A case in point is the odor of pure gum 


arouse 
idiosyncrasy. 
which is not unpleasant to rubber men. 

By far the best reodorant is a floral bouquet in which 
is blended The 
harmony of odors thus produced is more generally satis- 


the fragrance of very many flowers. 
factory to the varied tastes of different users than that of 
any single selection. 

The increasing use of aromatics in rubber goods is the 
best evidence that they pay by pleasing customers and 


helping sales. 


Technocraey Imperiled 

HE engineering research group known as Tech- 

nocracy functions under the joint auspices of the 

Architects’ Emergency Committee of New York 
and the Industrial Engineering Department of Columbia 
University. Briefly, it assumes that the machine has 
created cumulative technological unemployment. De- 
claring that its contexture contained many inaccuracies 
and fallacies, Karl Taylor Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, stated that em- 
ployment stabilization and unemployment insurance, 
together with a control by existing governmental agencies 
of the correlation of production and consumption, would 
assist in bringing about an industrial equilibrium. 

Defining technological unemployment as that occa- 
sioned by displacement of workers by labor-saving ma- 
chinery or by substitution of new products and processes 
for old, he continued: 

“There are some who fear that this will go to extremes, 
and any one of unbridled eddish tendencies can easily 
paint a lurid picture of a future civilization in which all 
work is done by machines for the profit of capitalists, 
while the worker is reduced to famine status. 

“Now it is certainly true that there is technological 
unemployment, but thus far even in the tremendous ad- 
vances in machine production of past decades, such un- 
employment appears as a maladjustment in transitions 
rather than a progressive tendency. 

“The spreading of labor through the adoption of 
shorter working hours, a tendency which will certainly 
continue and which carries with it increasing responsibil- 
ity of society to see that this increasing amount of free 
time is beneficially employed. 

“It does not appear, therefore, that technological em- 
a necessary evil,” he said. “Because there 
which our present local and temporary mal- 
ignorance, 


ployment is 
are ways in 
adjustments 
selfishness, 
groups could be overcome.” 


could be greatly reduced if 


and obstreperous individuality in various 





LAWS BEING URGED TO BAN WORN TIRES AS A MENACE 
to users, to other motorists, and the public generally should 
at least interest automobile insurance companies. As roads 
get smoother, the pace faster, and traffic more congested, 
the danger from skidding with smooth treads correspond- 
ingly increases. One form of economy no community 
can safely encourage is the driving of cars with thread- 
bare casings. 
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What the 
Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


THE author of this paper is the inventor 

of microporous rubber produced from 
latex,? concerning which he presented a 
paper at the 1931 meeting of the Deutsche 
Kautschuk Gesellschaft that was abstracted 
at length in this journal.’ Since then other 
references to this material have been pub- 
lished.* 

The inventor, in a recently published 
article’ explains further the construction 
and practical applications of this new and 
highly interesting material. This article is 
reproduced in large part as follows. 

A porous body can be formed by com- 
pacting together a large number of fine 
grains. There will thus be formed between 
the separate grains crevices or pores which 
ramify throughout the whole structure and 
join up with one another. The pores in a 
body so formed will be smaller, the smaller 
the dimensions of the material used to build 
up the body. To obtain pores of a high 
degree of fineness, therefore, the finest pos- 
sible grains must be used and compacted 
together. Bodies with pores much _ finer 
than those obtained mechanically can, how- 
ever, be made by using the colloidal 
materials that are produced and made avail- 
able by nature. Such porous bodies, built 
up from colloids, are produced when a gel 
is formed from an emulsion containing the 
colloid. 

It can be shown that in such a gel the 
solid particles form a net-like structure 
throughout the mass and that liquid, which 
likewise serves to build up the gel, is held 
fast in the meshes of this network. 

It is possible to prepare such a gei from 
rubber latex. This gel is formed when 
coagulants, for example, salts of alkaline 
earths, in solutions of a certain concentra- 
tion, are added to liquid latex. There is 
then rapidly formed, especially if heat is 
applied, an elastic coherent gel built up of 
rubber particles firmly linked together in 
chains, and in which the interstices are filled 
with the water present in the latex. 

If such a gel were allowed to dry, the 
water would evaporate, the separate pores 
or cells would collapse, and a compact solid 
body would thus be formed. If this action 
is to be prevented, it is necessary to harden 


1Professor at the Technische Hochschule, 
Hannover, Germany. 
2German patent No. 542,645. 


3InpIA RuBBER Wor LD, July 1, 1931, pp. 72-73. 

4]bid, Nov. 1, 1931. p. 86 See also footnote 6. 

5India Rubber J. (International Issue), Nov. 
1, 1932, pp. 17-20. 

®6Inp1A RuBBeR Wor -p, Oct. 1, 1932, p. 47. 


Microporous Rubber 


H. Beckmann! 


the cell walls in some way. With rubber 
this hardening can, of course, easily be 
done by vulcanization. It is here that rub- 
ber has an advantage over all other 
materials, because it is possible to convert 
the rubber gel into either soft, leather-like, 
or hard rubber, according to the degree of 
vulcanization. 

In order that the water present in the 
pores may not evaporate during vulcaniza- 
tion, the pressure of water vapor actinz ex- 
ternally on the rubber must be equal to the 
pressure produced internally by the rise o1 
temperature. Therefore for this purpose 
vulcanization must take place either in 
water or in saturated steam. Thus the 
whole net-structure present in the gel is 
transformed into soft or hard rubber by 
vulcanization. The cell walls thereby ac- 
quire sufficient rigidity to allow the gel to 
be dried after vulcanization without the cel: 
walls collapsing together when the water 
escapes from the pores. 

The microporous rubber obtained in this 
way contains extraordinarily fine pores, the 
average size of which is about 0.4u (0.0004 
mm.) As the total porosity is 50% or more, 
the number of pores is astonishingly high. 
It can be calculated that 1 sq. cm. of sur- 
face is intersected by some 500,000,000 pores. 
The apparent specific gravity of articles 
made of microporous rubber is relatively 
low, ranging from 0.7 to 0.25, according to 
the degree of porosity. Consequently 
microporous rubber is able to absorb up to 
75% of its volume of liquid. On the other 
hand it is possible to reduce the porosity 
so much that the microporous rubber con- 
tains only 20 to 30% of free space. Thus 
in this respect also microporous rubber is in 
a high degree adaptable to the demands 
which this new material may be called 
upon to fulfill. 

To the rubber technologist the color of 
this material is striking; microporous soft 
rubber is bright yellow, like buckskin; 
while microporous hard rubber is light 
brown. These colors depend on the physi- 
cal condition of the material; they arise 
from the fact that the surface is extremely 
finely subdivided; consequently a_ strong 
total reflection occurs at the surface. 

By applying pressure microporous rubber 
can be compressed, forcing the air from the 
pores, and, if the pressure is great enough, 
it will drive out practically all the air. 
Microporous rubber can in this way be 
compressed to 50% or less of its original 
volume. The color of the material then 
undergoes a remarkable change; micropor- 
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ous hard rubber after compression is black ; 
while microporous soft rubber becomes light 


brown and also transparent because it 
transmits light. This color change 
forms interesting evidence for the as- 


sumption that the light color of micro- 
porous can really be traced to the total 
reflection that takes place at the sur- 
face. Even more striking is the fact that 
if microporous rubber that has been com- 
pressed and apparently converted into com- 
pact solid rubber is dipped into hot water, 
it immediately regains its former porosity 
and color. 

The unique properties of microporous 
rubber make possible a variety of applica- 
tions for this material, but only a few are 
here briefly dealt with. 

In the manufacture of electric storage 
battery separators’ thin smooth plates of 
microporous hard rubber are used. They 
are superior to other separator materials 
especially in that they are not affected by 
rise of temperature of the acid, and offer 
a relatively very low resistance to the 
current. 

In electro'ysis microporous rubber offers 
advantages in the electro-chemical indus- 
tries in connection with electrolysis, electro- 
osmosis, and electrolytic decomposition of 
water. Here again the electric current is 
able to pass freely; while finely divided 
matter, which might be transported from 
one electrode to the other by the current, is 
held back with absolute certainty. Besides 
the microporous rubber is highly resistant 
to oxidizing and other destructive influences. 

In filtering it is desirable that the solid 
material should be retained as far as pos- 
sible on the surface of the filtration medium 
and should not penetrate into its interior; 
otherwise the pores may quickly become 
blocked. Filters made of microporous rub- 
ber fulfill these requirements; they allow 
the liquid to pass through, but hold back 
with certainty all solid material, even in the 
finest state of subdivision, on the surface 
of the filter. Jt should be mentioned in par- 
ticular that oil, for instance, can be filtered 
very successfully through microporous hard 
rubber, even particles of colloidal dimen- 
sions being thereby retained on the suriace 
of the filter plate. 

Owing to its extremely smali thermal 
conductivity microporous rubber is esp2cial- 
ly suitable as a heat insulating material. It 
likewise acts as an absorber of sound waves 
especially those of high frequency, so that 
when it is used for lining vehicle bodies 
and similar closed spaces, the objectionable 
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high-pitched noises are absorbed. The rea- 
son for the extraordinarily low conductivity 
for heat and sound is that the large quantity 
of air present in a highly subdivided condi- 
tion inside the material acts as an insulating 
medium. 

Microporous rubber can be printed upon 
even in colors, with extraordinary clearness, 
and its advantage consists in its being highly 
resistant to dampness. Maps of micropor- 
ous rubber would therefore be especially 
convenient in use because they could be 
exposed to the wet without harm. More- 
over they could be folded and crumpled, for 
all creases can very easily be removed by 


dipping the map for a short time in boiling 
water. The microporous rubber then im- 
mediately regains its original shape, and the 
map again becomes completely smooth. 
Multi-color printing also can be applied to 
microporous rubber. This material takes 
printing impressions with extraordinary 
clearness. It should be possible to make 
banknotes of this material, which would be 
dificult to counterfeit because it is not a 
simple matter to make the material itself 
and also because it offers varied possi- 
bilities for providing identification marks. 
Microporous rubber is suggested as 
veneering for metal surfaces and panels for 
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walls in buildinz construction because of its 
durability and freedom from cracking when 
dry or swelling when wet. 

Oiling pads for filtering and applying oil 
to bearings can be made satisfactorily of 
microporous hard rubber due to the fact 
that it is not affected by contact with oils. 
Because of its great absorptive property ex- 
cellent bath mats and ink blotters can be 
made of soft microporous rubber. It is 
adaptable for many other uses such as un- 
derlay for carpets and rugs, for various 
shoe parts, hat bands, book bindings, etc. on 
account of its chemical, physical, electrical, 
and mechanical properties. 





N. Y. Group. A.C.8. 


The Christmas imeeting of the New York 
Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., was held 
the evening of December 14, 1932, in the 
clubrooms of the Building Trade Employ- 
ers Club, 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The following officers for the ensuing 
year were elected unanimously: A. R. 
Kemp, chairman; Peter P. Pinto, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Executive Committee: J. 


P. Coe, A. F. Schildhauer, P. R. Mc- 
Campbell, C. J. Wright, B. H. Silver, A. 
F. Tallmer, R. D. Gartrell. and W. B. 


Wiegand. 

During the excellent dinner the chemists 
of rubber manufacturing companies wert 
invited to classify 35 listed rubber com- 
pounding ingredients and record the names 
of their makers or sellers. 

On each table also were 10 small vials 
each containing a liquid recognizable by 
its characteristic odor. Everybody present 
was asked to identify these liquids by odor 
and record them on slips provided. Prizes 
were awarded to the successful contestants 
in each game. 

The scientific program comprised a con- 
densed survey on “Impregnation of Tex- 
tiles with Latex” read by W. J. R. Hauser, 
vice president, Revertex Corp. of Ameri- 
ca; and an illustrated talk on “Aromatics,” 
by B. T. Bush, of Bushtield, Inc. 

Although announced to speak on aro- 
matics and the rubber industry Mr. Bush 
devoted his remarks to an outline of the 
scope of aromatics in ancient and modern 
life. All parts of the world are being 
searched constantly for new sources of 
aromatics. These are of vegetable and 
animal origin supplemented by synthetic 
products from the laboratory. A_ large 
percentage of these are credited to the 
skill of aromatic chemists. In illustration 
of the flower raising industry as a source 
of odors for perfumery the lecturer showed 
many colored views of the terraced hillside 
flower farms of southern France. 

In his paper, Mr. Hauser briefly re- 
viewed the history of latex application. 
Comparison of impregnation of cotton 
textiles by rubber gasolene solutions, milled 
friction rubber, and ordinary rubber latex 
shows that gasolene solutions readily pene- 
trate the innermost parts of the fibers. 
Friction stock does not penetrate the fibers 
cn application, but owing to its broken- 
down state it flows during hot press curing 
and enters into the cords. Latex rubber, 
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however, is of unbroken structure and ex- 
hibits no flowing effect; consequently the 
degree of impregnation is not changed by 
the cure. The unaltered strength of latex 
rubber and excellent aging properties make 
latex most valuable for fabric impregnation 
when its colloidal dispersability is suitably 
changed. Degree of fabric impregnation 
depends largely on the surface tension of 
the applied latex. When this factor is 
eliminated by means of wetting agents, 
satisfactory impregnation is possible. In 
general it is preferable to add the wetting 
agent to the latex rather than to apply it 
to the fabric previous to impregnation. 
Thus it is now possible to impregnate 
fabrics equally well with latex as with 
gasoline rubber cements or by frictioning 
with a calender. 

The entertainment program was under 
the able direction of Walter Grote, violin- 
ist and master of ceremonies. The assist- 
ing artists were Christine Messinger, con- 
cert pianist; James V. Loughran, singer ; 
and Monroe Silver, monologist. 

Special interest was manifested in the 
distribution by lot of gifts from a Christ- 
mas tree. These comprised a great variety 
of useful articles contributed by rubber 
goods manufacturers and dealers in supplies 
to the rubber industry. 

The attendance numbered 200, and the 
affair was unanimously voted one of the 
most successful special occasions thus far 
given by the Group. 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Electric Seissors 
VERY practical and unique hand tool 
is here illustrated. It is an electrically 

operated scissors designed for easily and 
accurately cutting fabrics from the sheerest 
to the heaviest kinds. These scissors oper- 
ate with ease and speed and do away with 
all danger of fraying or pulling the threads 
of delicate fabrics. They follow the lines 
of a printed paper pattern almost auto- 
matically and cut all kinds of materials, 
from sheerest silks to heaviest woolens. 

The handpiece is shaped to fit the hand, 
and the blades which do the cutting are 
placed at a distance and in a_ position 
where there is absolutely no danger of the 
operator cutting himself. A generous 
length of cord permits free movement of 
the scissors, and the blades may be re- 
newed, when dulled, at small cost. Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Co., 5600 Roosevelt Rd., 
‘Chicago, II. 


Fabrie Cutter 


ANUFACTURERS of | leather-like 
rubber fabries, imitation suede, etc.. 

find the cutter here pictured most efficient 
when a machine capable of high grade work 
is needed for cutting small rolls of strip 
in comparatively small volume. It is a slit- 
ting and roll-winding machine reduced to 
the simplest possible terms without sacri- 
ficing quality of results. This model is 
built in 4 sizes to accept webs 26, 32, 42, 
and 50 inches wide and will rewind rolls 
to a maximum diameter of 18 inches. The 
slitters furnished will provide roll widths 
14-inch and wider. Narrower widths down 
to %4-inch are secured by special slitters. 
The machine is operated by one man who 
need not be a skilled mechanic. Simplicity 
of construction and absence of complicated 
adjustments make the operation of this ma- 
chine an easy matter. Web speeds vary 





Sunbeam Electrie Scissors 


from 250 to 350 feet per minute, depending 
upon the material cut. Cameron Machine 
Co., 61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Diamond Tool for Rolls 
A DIAMOND machine cutting tool de- 


signed in Germany for turning hard 
or soft rubber rolls to size is represented 
in the illustration. This tool is said to 
be more satisfactory for the purpose be- 
cause the cutting edges of the diamond do 
not clog or break off. The fact that the 
diamond edge requires less pressure against 
the work than one of steel is particularly 
advantageous in turning soft rubber rolls 
because the roll is not deformed, and the 
cuttings are finer and more uniformly re- 
moved so that the roll surface is smooth 
and cylindrical throughout. 


























The diamond cutting point a is ground 
with several facets, each of which can be 
used in turn as the cutting edge of the 
tool before the diamond is dulled to the 
point where its facets need regrinding. 
Reference to the illustration shows a metal 
guide plate b with its edge presenting a 
series of flat surfaces corresponding to the 
respective cutting facets of the diamond 
which is enlarged 15 times. Any one of 
these faces set against the work determines 
what facet will do the cutting when the 
diamond is set in contact with the work by 
advancing it over the guide plate. Ernest 
Winter & Sohn, Hamburg 19, Germany. 


Variable Speed Unit 


HE variable speed motor pulley pic- 
tured consists of an assembly of 2 
opposing cone-faced disks, one stationary 
and one sliding, and an adjustable power 
compression spring, all of which is self- 
contained and mounted on the motor shaft; 
a special motor base with adjusting hand- 
wheel, by which the motor may be moved 
forward or backward; and a special type 
of V-belt, which contacts on its sides be- 
tween the cone-faced disks and on its flat 
surface over the driven pulley. 

Any type of straight faced pulley—wood, 
metal, or paper—may be used on the driven 
shaft. 

When the motor is at the position on 
the special motor base nearest to the driven 
shaft, the V-belt assumes the largest 
diameter formed by the cone-faced disks, 
and the maximum speed is obtained on the 
driven pulley. 

By turning the handwheel, the motor is 
moved away from the driven pulley. This 
action causes the V-belt to assume a smaller 
diameter between the cone-faced disks, the 
sliding disk moving laterally, but held in 
contact with the V-belt by means of the 
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Camachine 40 Model 2M 


Reeves Vari-Speed Motor Pulley 
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Thus, the speed of 
the driven pulley is reduced. When the 
motor is moved to the position farthest 
away from the driven shaft, the V-belt 
assumes the smallest diameter, and the 
minimum speed is obtained on the driven 
pulley. 

The speed control is infinite between a 
ratio limitation of 3 to 1. The horsepower 
transmitted is from fractional to 71%4. The 
unit is highly efficient and is positive in 
transmission of power at all speeds. Reeves 
Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 


compression spring. 


Boot Vuleanizer 


PROFITABLE side line of repair 

work is opened to tire vulcanizers by 
the invention of a rubber boot vulcanizer. 
The parts of this device and their applica- 
tion are shown in the illustration. A vast 
total of repairable rubber boots becomes 
an economic loss that might be saved by 
the vulcanized repair made possible by this 
device. 

The outstanding feature of this equip- 
ment is the use of a thick rubber com- 
position inner-sole pad, the function of 
which is to expand laterally under pressure 
applied by 2 screws and the underlying 
metal sole plate. This expansion forces 
the toe and the edges cf the soling into 
perfect contact with the sole plate and 
equalizes all differences of thickness. 

The outfit comprises 3 pairs of different 
size sole plates, small, medium, and large, 
together with 6 expansion inner-sole pads 





Internal Expansion Vulecanizer 


3. Ratchet Wrench. 4. Pressure 


Screws and Detachable Tripod 
Clamp. 5. Rubber Lined Pressure 
Foot. 8. Small Size Pair of Sole 


Medium Sized Pair of 
10. Large Sized Pair 
Six Rubber 

Insole Pads. 

Pressure 


Plates. 9. 
Sole Plates. 
of Sole Plates. 15. 
Expansion Cushion 
16. Six Metal Insole 
Plates. 





and 6 metal inner-sole plates, 2 tripod 
clamps with rubber faced pressure screws, 
and a ratchet wrench. This equipment 
covers men’s rubber boot and overshoe 
sizes from 5 to 12 inclusive. 

Fully cured tire stock soling is used 
for repairs. It has a neat pattern already 
impressed on one side. This material is 
applied to the roughened and cemented 
boot-bottom so that it comes well up 
around the edges. It is then trimmed to 
fit the outline of the boot sole. Vulcan- 
izing heat is applied by placing the boot 
clamped in the sole form on a heated sur- 
face. Any coal, wood, oil, gas, or elec- 
trically heated stove or a tube vulcanizer 
will serve the purpose. Canada Vulcanizer 
& Equipment Co., Ltd., London, Ont., 
Canada. 


Motoredueers 


WELL-KNOWN manufacturer an- 

nounces 3 types of motoreducers: in- 
tegral, flexible, and all-motor. These ma- 
chines are said to retain all the advantages 
of separate motors and speed reducers and 
at the same time give increased compact- 
ness, simplicity, and economy. The gear 
housing in every case acts as a support for 
the motor and thus assures the necessary 
rigidity. 








Watcon-Stillman Electric Vulcanizer 
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In the integral type, pictured herewith, 
the motor bell end is removed, and the 
motor is close coupled through a bayonet 
type of joint to the gear case. 

In the flexible type the round frame end 
of the motor is used and the bell end re- 
tained. In the all-motor type any stand- 
ard horizontal motor may be used; the 
motor is connected to the reducer housing 
by a Falk flexible coupling. The Falk 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Winch-Type Master Chuck 
HE winch-type master chuck for tire 


building, here illustrated, insures the 
saving of time and labor meanwhile guar- 


rT 











Akron Standard Tire Chuck 


anteeing better built tires, low maintenance, 
and less fatigue on the part of the oper- 
ative The uniformity of the core while in 
operation is a very desirable feature. This 
fact makes it possible to build a smoother 
tire because the core does not wobble in 
action. 

The winch chuck does the work of tire 
building instead of the tire builders. It 
strips the tire completely and quickly, 
thereby eliminating the drudgery from this 
operation. The Akron Standard Mold Co., 
Akron, O. 


Electric Vuleanizing Press 


N ELECTRIC vulcanizing press is 
particularly convenient as laboratory 
equipment for experimental purposes or oc- 
casional small molding work. The press 
pictured is single opening and fitted with 
standard electric heater plates operating on 
either alternating or direct current at 220 
or 110 volts. When shipped from the 
maker the plates are wired for 110-vol!lt 
service; for 220-volt service it is neces- 
sary to connect heater unit terminals. 
These presses are designed to maintain 
temperatures from 300 to 350° F. Each 


plate is furnished with a 3-heat button 
snap switch for full, half, and quarter 
heat. Automatic temperature control ther- 


mostats can be applied if desired. The 
electric heater plates, when furnished with 
presses, are shipped complete with exten- 
sion cord and plug socket connection for 
electric service. The Watson-Stillman 
Co., Roselle, N. J. 
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New Goods 


Rubber Covered Drainer 


RRESEARCH scientists in the world of 
rubber are constantly developing new 
products which add to the conveniences of 
modern life. Among more recent of these 
are Anode rubber covered dish drainers 
manufactured by the Miller Rubber Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., division of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O. The idea of extend- 
ing the use of rubber to this field came 
from the application of Anode rubber cov- 
ering to dish drainers in General Electric 
and Conover electric dish washers. 
The rubber covering is green to match 
other kitchen utensils. The rubber is said 
to possess excellent aging properties and 


















































Improved Kitchen Utensil 


to wear satisfactorily. This improved 
kitchen product eliminates noise and break- 
ing, chipping, and scratching dishes and 
sinks. 


Safety Vest 


WHEN on the water it is always ad- 

visable to have handy life saving 
readily available in case of 
One device, designed for this 
purpose, is the Sel-Flate Safety Vest, 
here illustrated. It is constructed of 
heavily rubberized jeans fabric, olive drab 
in color. The seams are molded and 
vulcanized. The vest is equipped with 2 
discharges, for inflation, that are operated 
by triggers similar to those on rifles. 
Buoyancy is supplied by the discharge of 
the carbon dioxide into the vest; while 
auxiliary mouth valves for extra inflation 
give an added margin of safety. 

Worn flat to the body like an ordinary 
vest, the Sel-Flate gives complete freedom 
of movement. In danger, a quick, easy 
pull downward on the handy trigger cords, 
and your vest inflates instantly with suf- 
ficient buoyancy to float 2 adults in the 
water. This device is said to retain air 
with practically no loss for days; then the 
air supply can be replenished by the use 
of the mouth valves. 

This vest slips on over the head and 
fastens by an adjustable back strap. The 
collar, fitting all around the neck, is de- 
signed to support the head and keep it out 
of the water. The outfit weighs approxi- 


equipment 
emergency. 





Sel-Flate Vest 


mately 2 pounds. The single universal size 
fits any adult. Two models are available, 
Type A, single action, and Type C, double 
action Navy model. Hodgman Rubber Co., 
Malden. Mass. 


Protective Footwear 


THE safety of the industrial worker is 

receiving ever-increasing attention. 
Many devices, consequently, are designea 
for his protection. A recent addition to 
this long list of safety appliances is the 
M-S-A Safety Pac, all-rubber, waterproof, 
and insulating. It is especially suitable for 
use in wet mines, ice plants, dairies, abat- 
toirs, etc. 

This white rubber shoe sports a specially 
constructed safety toe box that is resilient 
and will withstand a high concentrated 
pressure from falling or rolling objects. 
This toe is designed and inserted in such 
a way that it permits free movement of 
the foot and insures comfort to the wearer. 

Another feature of this pac is that the 
lining is made a part of it by having 
rubber struck through the fabric in the 
process cf manufacture; thus it cannot 





M-S-A Safety Pac 
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and Specialties 


come loose and cause discomfort. This 
footwear also is reenforced at the upper 
edge of the sole, along the back stay, 
and around the blucher. It is a light- 
weight, nobby looking pac with nickeled 
eyelets and waxed lace, made in sizes, 6, 7, 
8, and 9. Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Braddock, Thomas, and Meade Sts., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


All-Rubber Brushes 


ROM England come some new all- 
rubber brushes that. seem destined 
to wide and ready acceptance. Certainly 


they are most attractive in their 7 popu- 

















Premo Product 


lar colors designed to complement the 
color scheme of any bathroom: flesh, brick, 
blue, green, violet, brown, and black. 

Premo brushes are guaranteed to be 
almost non-perishable under ordinary con- 
ditions and with normal use. They are 
said to be practically indestructible; the 
bristles will not pull out or wear out, and 
no dirt or germs can lurk in them. The 
brushes are unaffected by boiling water, 
soap, etc. They can be cleaned under 
running water in an instant and can readily 
be sterilized in boiling water or by other 
approved methods. 

The nail brush is said to clean the hands 
and nails perfectly. Nor does it harm the 
most sensitive skin or cuticle. It keeps 
the skin supple because it gives an in- 
vigorating massage as you rub. The nail 
brush is made in 4 sizes: small, medium, 
large, and “club,” extra large. 

The rubber bath brush, which is oval 
shaped, also gives an invigorating mas- 
sage and leaves the skin glowing with 
health and freshness. It is most bene- 
ficial for the rubdown or cool shower and 
for the shampoo. 

Premo brushes have many other house- 
hold uses outside the bathroom. They 
can be used for cleaning suede shoes, hats, 
clothes, paint, and distemper; for reno- 
vating soft furnishings and _ upholstery, 
carpet, rugs, etc. These rubber brushes 
are recommended also for hospitals, 
doctors’ and dentists’ consulting rooms and 
surgeries, schools, hotels, institutions, 
public washrooms, and the like. Premo 
Brushes, Ltd., Petersfield, Hants, Eng- 
land. 
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American Rubber Teehnologists 


D. J. Beaver, chem. b. 1895; B. S., 
Union Coll., 1915; Ph. D., Columbia U., 
1921; gen. research, 1922-23; research 
chem., Grasselli Chem. Co., 1923-24; re- 
search chem., Combustion Utilities 
Corp., Linden, N. J., 1924-32. Address: 
75 Myrtle Blvd., Larchmont, N. Y. 

Edmund Billings, sales mgr., dir. D. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 9, 1897; Roxbury 
Latin Sch., Boston; A. B., Harvard U., 
1919; chem., Zinsser Co., Hastings-on- 


Hudson, N. Y., 1919-23; sales mgr., God- 
frey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, 1923 to date; 
dir., Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., and sub- 
sidiaries. .4ddress: 940 Old South Bldg., 
3oston 

T. A. Bissell, engr. >. Buffalo, N. Y., 
Apr. 24, 1899; M. E., Cornell U., 1923; 
business course, Alexander Hamilton 
Inst.; sales engr., Lamson Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., 1925-26; plant and maintenance 


engr. for Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., 1923-24; Dunlop T. & R. 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 1927-29; Gould 
Coupler Co., Depew, N. Y., 1929-30; 
asst. editor, Maintenance Engineering, 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., New York, N. 
Y., 1931-June, 1932. Member: A. S. M. 


E., Cornell Soc. of Engrs., Univ. Club 
of Buffalo, and Phi Kappa Psi. Address: 
38-12 213th St., Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 

Walter T. Brown, chem. 0. 1893; B. 
S., Lafayette, 1915; research, Barrett 
Co., New York, N. Y., 1922-27; chief 
chem., Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., 
Chicago, Ill, 1928-30; megr., tar prod- 
ucts div., Neville Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
1930-31. Address: 43 Clinton Place, 
Hackensack, N. J. 

B. Franklin Cooling, chem. >. 1895; 
B. S., Syracuse, 1920; analytical chem., 
General Chem. Co., Laurel Hill, L. I, 
1926; asst. chem., U. S. Rubber Reclaim- 
ing Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 1928-32; 
analytical and plant chem., National Ani- 
line Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Jan.-May, 1932. 
Address: 1 So. Grant Ave., Wilmington. 
Del. 

Guy F. Crowley, engr. Apprenticesh‘p 
sch., Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 1905-08: 
machine and tool drafting, 1908-11; chief 
draftsman, tire plant, 1911-19; asst. chief 
engr., tire plant, 1919-20; draftsman, 
shipyard, 1921-22; asst. to mech. supt., 


1922-23: development engr., automobile 
tires, 1923-25; sales engr., steel wire 
concern, 1925-28. Address: 116 Rhodes 


St., Providence, R. I. 

A. L. Dobrovich, engr. b. Feb. 10, 
1902, Carteret, N. J.; Newark Tech. 
Sch.; A. E. in M. E., Newark Coll. of 
Energ., 1930; layout draftsman, floor 
equipment, 1920-21; mech. draftsman, 
textile mach., 1921-24: designer, textile 
mach., rubber plant, 1925-27; physical 


testing textile lab., rubber plant, 1927- 
32. Member: A. S. M. E. Address: 62 
Lincoln Ave., Carteret, N. J. 

Werner Fetz, engr. b. Zurich, Switz- 





Over 400 technical super- 
intendents, chemists, and 
process development engi- 
neers in rubber plants and 
laboratories have submit- 
ted biographical data, to 
the interest of our read- 
ers. Was yours included? 
If not, we shall be pleased 
to publish it also. May we 
send you a data sheet? 





erland, Apr., 1885; M. E., Univ. of 
Zurich, 1911; volontaire, machine shop, 
Trade Sch., Swiss Locomotive Works, 
Winterthur, 1903-04; asst. to chief engr., 
Mt. Jungfrau and Mt. Rigi Railways, 
1904-05; designer, Precision Instrument 


Co., Zurich, 1905-06; instr., College 
Prep. Sch., Zurich, 1906-11; industrial 
engr., 1911-19; industrial engr., assoc. 
of Mr. H. Emerson, 1919 to date. 
Vember: A. S. M. E., Amer. Geo. Soc. 
of N. Y. Address: 132 W. 73rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Maximo Pascua Garcia, engr. b. Oct. 


20, 1905, S. Nicolas, I. Norte, I. P.; high 
sch., 1921; B. S. in M. E., Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh, June, 1930; perm. provincial 
teacher, 1921-23; Univ. of Wash., Se- 
attle, Wash., 1924-25; Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; asst. fellowship, 
rubber industry, Mellon Inst. of In- 
dustrial Research, 1926-27: Hudson 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich.. 1927-28. 
Member: Amer. Inst. of M. E. Address: 
30x 76, Oakland Sta. Post Office, 
Pittsburgh. 

Edward H. Heldt, engr. Engrg. ap- 
prentice, Wheeler & Wilson Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., 1902-07; student, 
Worcester Inst. of Tech., 1907-10, in- 
str.; gen. engr. and designer, Challenge 
Cutlery Corp., 1910-13; engr., Singer 
Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 1913-18: gen. 
engrg. and maintenance work, Bryant 
Elec. Co., Bridgeport, 1918-24; develop- 
ment engr., Fisk Tire Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., 1924-29; asst. chief engr., 
Worthington Corp., Holyoke, Mass.. 
1929-30; temporary designer, Warren 
Steam Pump Co., 1930-31. Address: 
156 Rimmon Ave., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 

George Stevenson Haslam, 
research. ). Williamsport, Pa., Dec. 12, 
1898; Bethlehem Prep. Sch.: B. S. 
Chem. Engrg., Rhode Island State Coll., 
1924; foreman, Zinc Oxide Mfg. Unit, 
1922: research div.. New Jersey Zinc 
Co., 1924 to date: investigator, micro- 
scopic sectiop: chief, pigment physics 
section: chief, rubber section. Member: 


dir. of 


A. C. §., Optical Soc. of Amer., Soc. of 


Rheology. Address: 202 Princeton Ave., 
Palmerton, Pa. 
Carl Duncan Kennedy, chem. 0. 


1887; B. S.. New Hampshire U., 1909; 
phys. chem., Continental Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y., 1910-13; chem., latex 
research, U. S. Rubber Co., New York, 
1914-24; crude rubber tech. dept., F. R. 
Henderson Corp., New York, N. Y., 
1925-32. Address: 533 Seventh St., 
West New York, N. J. 

J. E. MacAlister, engr. Pratt Inst., 
1909; N. Y. Edison Co., 1909-12; con- 
struction work, New York State, 1912- 
14; designing, Stone & Webster, Bos- 
ton, Mass., 1914-16; supervisor, elec. 
engrg., Plant No. 1, Goodyear T. & R. 
Co., Akron, O., 1916-20; asst. elec. engr., 
Miller Rubber Co., 1920; distribution 
engr., Murrie Engrg. Corp., New York, 
N. Y., 1926-22; asst. elec. engr., Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co., New York, 
1923-27; layout engr., E. L. Phillips 
Co., New York, 1927-30; Parson, Klapp, 
Brinckerhoff & Douglass, New York, 
1930. Address: 108 Kimball Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Donald L. McCollum, supt. b. Nauga- 


tuck. Conn:., 1697:.B. S., Purdue U., 
1918; chem., Atlas Powder Co., 1918; 
chem., Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen 


Mfg. Co., 1925; chem., Lancaster T. & 
R. Mfg. Co., 1925; chem., Rubber Re- 
generating Co., 1926 to date; supt., re- 
claim div. since Jan., 1932. Member: 
Masons, Phi Gamma Delta. Address: 
Naugatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck. 

Elmer A. Reid, engr. 6. Kitchener, 
Ont., Canada., Dec., 1884; M. E., Sch. 
of Tech. F.amilton, Ont., Canada. 
1907; mech. designer, 1907-11; mech. 
engr., elec. plant, 1911-14; mech. engr., 
rubber plant, 1914-17; production engr. 
and asst. supt. in charge of scheduling, 
rubber plant, 1917-20; chief engr., in 
charge of mech. engrg. and _ factory 
operations, rubber plant, 1920-24; pro- 
duction and research engr., 1923-29. 
Member: A. S. M. E. Address: 1108 
Fayette St., Conshohocken, Pa. 

F. J. Rice, engr. b. Nov. 7, 1895, 
Greenwich, N. Y.; Toledo U., Univ. of 
Colorado, Pratt Inst.; student, H. L. 
Doherty & Co., New York, N. Y., 1918- 
21; asst. testing engr. and inspector, 
Portland Cement Assn., Lewis Inst., 
Chicage, IIl., 1923-24; various positions, 
Barney-Ahlers Constr. Corp., New 
York, N. Y., 1924-25; asst. engr., City 
of New York, Dept. of Water. Gas, & 
Elec., 1925-28: maintenance engr. and 
draftsman, Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., 1928-29; draftsman, Worth- 
ington Pump & Mach. Co., Holyoke. 
Mass., 1929-30; plant engr., Whitlock 
Cordage Co., Jersey City, N. J., 1930-31. 
Address: 810 Willis Place, Roselle Park, 
N. J. 
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Rubber Industry in Ameriea 


—NEW JERSEY — 


The recent severe weather has _ re- 
sulted in increased production of shoes 
and rubbers; so certain factories are 
operating at n:ght. Some plants manu- 
facturing mechanical goods report de- 
creased orders; while others find busi- 
ness unchanged. Hard rubber produc- 
tion has also declined, but the manufac- 
ture of tires remains the same. 


The Splitdorf Electrical Co., is in dis- 
solution. Its successor, Edison-Split- 
dorf Corp., should be addressed at West 
Orange. 

Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, 
reports a decided improvement in all 
branches of its industry both at the 
Trenton and Welland, Ont., Canada, 
plants. A most interesting new line of 
products is now being offered by the 
Stokes company, including genuine hard 
rubber pipe fittings and miscellaneous 
utensils for handling acids. The pipe, 
elbows, joints, etc., are made in all stan- 
dard sizes and, being of hard rubber 
throughout, are extremely resistant to 
acids. The durability and long life of 
hard rubber insures true economy of 
operation. All bail handles are reen- 
forced with steel, which is entirely cov- 
ered with hard rubber. The line of mis- 
cellaneous utensils comprises hard rub- 
ber acid pails, funnels, and dippers. 
This company is also manufacturing 
hard rubber toilet seats. and foot baths 
for schools, clubs, and swimming pools, 
to be placed near the pool and used to 
dip the feet into a solution designed to 
prevent “Athlete’s Foot.” The Stokes 
company reports very satisfactory re- 
sults in the different new fields which 
it has entered. 

Rubber Manufacturers’ Association of 
New Jersey recently held its annual 
meeting at the Trenton Club, Trenton, 
and reelected the following officers for 


the coming year: president, John A. 
Lambert, vice president and general 
manager of Acme Rubber Co.; vice 


president, I. Ely Reed, vice president, 
Mercer Rubber Co.: secretary, Charles 
E. Stokes, Jr., vice president, Home 
Rubber Co.; treasurer, Horace B. Tobin, 
president, Woven Steel Hose & Rubber 
Co. Preceding the election a dinner was 
served. 

Alexander Rubber Co., Trenton, has 
leased a building at South Broad and 
Factory Sts. and is having alterations 
made for a show room and store. 

Atlantic Products Corp., Trenton, was 
recently host at a dinner at Longacres 
Country Club, Lawrenceville. Theodore 
S. Cart, formerly of The Pocono Rubber 
Cloth Co., is head of the Atlantic corpo- 
ration. 





Goodrieh Activities 


Managers of mechanical division branches 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co. from the Far 
West assembled in Akron, December 5, for 
a week’s series of conferences with sales 


and factory officials, according to W. S. 


Richardson, merchandising manager of the 
mechanical division. Branch managers 
who attended are: M. E. Schmidt, Den- 
ver, Col.; L. L. Horchitz, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; W. D. Rigdon, San Francisco, Cal.; 
and F. D. Ranyard, Seattle, Wash. 

S. W. Caywood, vice president and sales 
manager of the International B. F. Good- 
rich Corp., Goodrich export company, will 
spend Christmas and the New Year in Bom- 
bay, India. He is on a trip to the Orient. 

Edmund A. Hughes has been appointed 
Goodrich district advertising manager, with 
headquarters in the Albany, N. Y., branch, 
according to Frank A. Harrison, Albany 
branch manager. Mr. Hughes, identified 
with merchandising Goodrich products 5 
years, has been: sales promotion manager, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., branch; assistant to the 
district manager, New York, N. Y.; special 
merchandising survey work through New 
York State; operating and merchandising 
manager, Goodrich Silvertown, Inc., New 
York district; manager of corporation 
sales, Akron, and National Accounts divi- 
sion, New York. 

Between 200 and 300 employes are be- 
ing recalled to work at the Miller Rubber 
Products Co., Inc., division of the Good- 
rich company, with the reopening of the 
bathing cap, shoe, and accessories depart- 
ments. Only workers who have main- 
tained their residences in Akron are being 
recalled. Depa:.ments affected have begun 
manufacture of bathing goods for use in 
the winter resorts and for next summer. 
They will give work to these employes 
until late next summer, it is expected. 





Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, operated 
its plant overtime during the fall to fill 
orders for campaign goods and novelties. 
The concern specialized in these articles 
for both major political parties. It con- 
tinues busy in all departments and has 
enough orders on hand to remain occupied 
for some time. 

The Pocono Rubber Cloth Co., Tren- 
ton, according to J. A. McQuillen, after 
January 1, 1933, will be known as The 
Pocono Co. Its business has declined 
somewhat. 

Whithead Bros. Rubber Co., Trenton, 
finds its shoe department very busy filling 
winter orders; while the mechanical de- 
partments are running beyond normal. 


OHIO 





Seville Porcelain Co., Seville, manu- 
factures vitrified porcelain forms. Officers 
are Fred D. Lowrey, president; J. Frank 
Maloy, vice president; R. L. Landis, 
secretary-treasurer; and Fred H. Criner, 
general manager and purchasing agent. 

Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, 
reports 76% improvement in November 
sales over the same period last year. 
This increase is due to a new sales 
policy approved by dealers and _ public. 

The W. F. Gammeter Co., Lincoln 


Ave. Extension, Cadiz, manufactures 
calender shells and all metal stock 
books. Officers are W. F. Gammeter, 


pres dent and purchasing agent; L. B. 
Gammeter, vice president; and J. Meade 
Gammeter, secretary-treasurer. 

Cummins Engine Co., Columbus, re- 
cently reported that in a record breaking 
New York to Los Angeles run of the Cum- 
mins Diesel bus done in a total running time 
of 78 hours 10 minutes not one second’s 
delay was occasioned by tire trouble al- 
though the 10-ton vehicle was pushed over 
rough roads and around turns at speeds as 
high as 65 miles an hour. The bus was 
equipped with 6 General Dual Grip 9.75 by 
22 truck balloon tires. 

C. O. Konrad, Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania representative of Black Rock 
Mfg. Co., 175 Osborne St., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has moved from 433 Perkins St. to 
108 S. Balch St., Akron. 

Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, for the 
year ended June 30, showed a profit of 
$104,785 after depreciation and write-down 
of crude rubber to market price, but before 
federal taxes, comparing with a profit of 
$314,721 in the preceding fiscal year. 

The Camel Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, 
recently leased the plant of the Bedford 
Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Bedford, Va., to 
manufacture transverse cord tires and no- 
heat puncture seal tubes. Executives in- 
clude President J. Hults, Vice President 
Charles Heckman, Secretary L. W. Rinear. 
and Chief Engineer Walter Kline. 

The French Oil Mill Machinery Co., 
W. Greene St., Piqua, manufactures hy- 
draulic presses for mechanical rubber 
goods, valves, pumps, accumulators, 
pipe and fittings, etc. The company’s 
branches are at 393 Fifth Ave. New 
York, N. Y.; 565 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, IIl.; 682 W. Market St., Akron. 
O.;: 1820 Lampson Rd., Cleveland, O.; 
2-246 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich.; 20 E. Broad St., Columbus, O.: 
45 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass.; and 
Van Nuye, Calif. Officers are Mrs. G. 
A. French, president; A. W. French. 
Jr., and C. B. Upton, vice presidents; 
Wm. Cook Rogers, secretary-treasurer: 
and A. B. Binford, purchasing agent. 
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Richard A. North 


Inc., An- 
Richard A. 
To his new 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
sonia, Conn., has appointed 
North assistant chief engineer. 
post he brings a diversified experience in 
various phases of mechanical engineering 
and industrial management acquired in sev- 
eral years of collegiate teaching and in con- 
nections with prominent firms in the manu- 
facturing and transportation fields. 


Archer Rubber Co., Milford, Mass., 
makes Arocite rubber covered rolls, 
Chervel suede-surface fabrics, Royal 


Archer hospital sheeting and corset and 
music fabrics, pure gum sundries, rain- 
coats, cements, and rubberized fabrics. 
Archer branches are at 60 E. 42nd St., 


New York, N. Y., and 325 S. Market 
St., Chicago, Ill. John T. Callahan is 
president, and Franklin P. Lee, secre- 


tary-treasurer. 

E. B. Oaks Sales & Service Station, 
Inc., 2 Western Ave., Gloucester, Mass., 
deals in tires, tubes, and auto accessories. 
The president and treasurer is H. Oaks. 

T. C. Ashley & Co., 683 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass., of which Thomas W. 
Ashley is president, manufactures rub- 
ber substitutes. 

Henry L. Scott Co., 101 Blackstone 
St., Providence, R. I., manufactures ten- 
sile testers, abrasion and flexing ma- 
chines, plastometers, and hysteresis or 
fatigue machines. The company acts 
also as selling agent for Bierer-Davis 
aging bombs. Robert C. Emerson is 
president; Frank A. Valentine, vice 
president: and David C. Scott, treasurer. 

Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, 
Mass., with branches throughout the 
Un'ted States, manufactures rubber and 
canvas footwear, rubber heels, rubber 
floor tile, battery boxes, corsets, rain- 
coats, and other wearing apparel. Of- 
ficers include Arthur B. Newhall, presi- 
dent; Raymond H. Blanchard, vice pres- 
ident; Alden C. Brett, secretary-treas- 
urer; and Ralph B. Woodbury, purchas- 
ing agent. 


NEW ENGLAND 





Tyer Kubber Co., Andover, Mass., 
manufactures druggists’ sundries, foot- 
wear, molded specialties, rubber bands, 
tubing, bladders, mechanical goods, roll 
coverings, etc. Sample rooms are main- 
tained at 40 Worth St., New York, 
N. Y.; 189 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Ill.; and 183 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
G. L. Lawrence is factory manager. 

The West Co., 132 Library St., Chel- 
sea, Mass., deals in chemicals including 
those for the rubber industry. Executives 
include H. T. West, president and purchas- 
ing agent: and Wm. Soherr, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Stedman Rubber Flooring Co., S. 
Braintree, Mass., manufactures Stedman 
Reinforced rubber flooring and acces- 
sories. Branches are at 4 Park St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; 101 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; and McGraw-Hill Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. Officers are H. O. Phillips, presi- 
dent; M. A. Turner, vice president; 
G. W. Bailey, secretary; J. I. Finnie, 
treasurer; and J. H. Coulehan, purchas- 
ing agent. 

The Stamford Rubber Supply Co., off 
Shippan Ave., Stamford, Conn., manu- 
factures white and _ brown §factice, 
Palmol, lead oleate, and white and 
brown Emo for use with latex. R. H. 
Gillespie is president; W. F. Gillespie, 
secretary-treasurer and purchasing 
agent; and R. H. B. Fuller, sales man- 
ager. 

Belmont Super-Service Station, Inc., 
3rockton, Mass., recently incorporated at 
$10,000 to deal in tires, tubes, etc. The 
president is Walter J. Davis; treasurer, 
William Bradford; and secretary, Edmund 
J. Campbell. 

Acushnet Process Co., Acushnet, 
Mass., manufactures bathing caps and 
shoes, druggists’ sundries, and golf balls 
and tees. Philip E. Young is president 
and treasurer; Richard A. Terhune, vice 
president; and Everett C. Hilton, pur- 
chasing agent. 


Davis-Jones Insulated Wire Co., Phil- 
lipsdale, R. I., manufactures electric cords 
and radio wires. Officers are Herbert O. 
Phillips, president; Henry J. Blais, vice 
president; George T. Jones, secretary- 
treasurer; and Clayton H. Jones, purchas- 
ing agent. 

The Harvey Tire & Rubber Co. was 
recently opened at 1050 Columbus Ave., 
Roxbury. Mass., by Harry ‘-Bouxman. 


Easthampton Rubber Thread Co., 26 
Payson Ave., Easthampton, Mass., man- 
ufactures rubber thread and Unity rub- 
ber bands. Officers are R. L. Williston, 
president; Edw. L. Shaw, vice president; 
O. B. Bradley, secretary-treasurer; and 
W. L. Pitcher, purchasing agent. 


Mechanical Fabric Co., 40 Sprague 
St., Providence, R. I., makes rubber 
thread, golf ball tape, and card clothing 
foundations. Secretary-Treasurer A. E. 
Lloyd acts also as fac‘ory manager. 
A. Bancroft Lloyd is purchasing agent of 
the company. 
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Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., is taking steps to wind up 2 of its 
long-inoperative, wholly owned subsidiaries, 
Granby Rubber Co., Granby, P. Q., and 
Merchants Rubber Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
Recently 18 Dominion executives tendered 
a testimonial dinner to their president, W. 
A. Eden, in honor of his fiftieth birthday 
and his 25 years of continuous service with 
the company. J. A. Martin, general man- 
ager of the Dominion plant at Kitchener, 
was chairman of the affair. A. D. Thorn- 
ton on behalf of his fellow guests pre- 
sented Mr. Eden with a sterling silver 
tray bearing facsimile signatures of those 
present. 


Canadian Exeeutive 


A business man of no mean ability is 
Edward Barringham, who though not yet 
in his forties is president, general manager, 
and director of the Canadian General Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont., Canada, positions 
which he has capably held for several years. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, is his birthplace; 
June 8, 1894, his birthday. He attended 
the public schools and Shaws Business 
College. 

Upon leaving the latter, Mr. Barringham 
served as bookkeeper for the Law Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., from 1911 to 1913. He 
then was appointed secretary-treasurer of 
Germanite, Ltd., a subsidiary of the Law 
concern. In 1915, however, this enterpris- 
ing young man organized the Transparent 
Rubber Goods Co. and remained its presi- 
dent and general manager until the com- 
pany was recapitalized in 1927 to become 
the Canadian General Rubber Co., Ltd., of 
which he was elected president and general 
manager. 

Mr. Barringham belongs to the Masonic 
order, the Toronto Board of Trade, On- 
tario Club, Toronto, The Galt Kiwanis 
Club, Waterloo Golf & Country clubs, 
and is president of the Galt Y. M. C. A. 

He may be reached at the company’s 
Toronto office, 179 King St. W., the 
Ontario Club, Toronto, or at his home, 1 
Lansdowne Rd. S., Galt. 
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Rubber Association 
Meeting 


The eighteenth annual meeting of The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
will be in the Assembly Rooms of the 
Waidorf-Astoria Hotel, 50th St. and 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y., Monday, 
January 9, 1933. The regular order of 
business will begin at 10:30 a. m., and 
it is the earnest wish of the officers and 
directors that all firm representatives be 
on hand promptly. 

The thirty-third annual dinner will 
take place in the Roof Ballroom on 
Monday evening, January 9, 1933, at 
7:00 p. m. ‘Tickets $6. 


The Shore Instrument & Mfg. Co., 
9025 Van Wyck: Ave., Jamaica, N. Y., 
manufactures the Durometer and the Elas- 
tometer, instruments for testing the hard- 
ness and the elasticity of rubber. Albert 
F. Shore is president and treasurer; Wil- 
liam F. Shore, secretary; and F. J. Shore, 
purchasing agent. 

Givaudan Delawanna, Inc., 80 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., because of the 
increasing use of aromatic materials in 
manufacturing consumer goods on January 
1 will create a separate unit, industrial 
aromatics division, to concentrate solely on 
the development and the sale of aromatic 
chemicals for rubber goods, textiles, 
leather, ink, and all other products present- 
ing an odor problem. 

The Barber Asphalt Co., 1600 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., manufactures 
Genasco hydrocarbons, liquid and hard 
asphalts, roofing, and paints, gasoline, 
and fuel oil. The company has factories 
at Maurer, N. J., and Madison, IIl., and 
branches at 342 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill.; and 701 International Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. Officers are A. W. Sewall, 
president; Frank Seamans and C. W. 
Bayliss, vice presidents; E. R. Riter, 
secretary; and F. J. Robertson, treasurer. 

Lincoln Mills of Alabama, Huntsville, 
Ala., makes waterproofed cotton duck. 
I.. Aitken is vice president; and Henry 
N. Muller, purchasing agent. 

Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 
Lancaster, Pa., announced the formation of 
a new sales division, the Closure Division. 
Dwight L. Armstrong, a vice president of 
the company, has been made general man- 
ager of this division, which is comprised of 
3 departments: the Corks Department, FE. 
F. Ebberts, manager; the Cap Department, 
S. L. Barnes, manager; and the Crown De- 
partment, J. C. Feagley, manager, assisted 
by J. M. McCormick. 

Ulmer & Co., 257 N. Third St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., according to George B. 
Ulmer, manufactures rubber tile ce- 
ments for cementing rubber or rubber 
tiling to concrete, metal, or wood. Their 
trade names are Ulmeron, Sticklin, and 
Crescent. 
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Marine Rubber Co., 461 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., owned by Harry L. 
Stone, handles mechanical rubber goods 
used exclusively by the marine trade. 

Rand Rubber Co., Inc., Sumner Ave. 
and Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y., manu- 
factures baby pants and bibs, crib and 
bed sheets, sheet gum stock, sanitary 
ware, sponge bags, rubberized materials, 
household aprons, specialties, and manu- 
facturers’ supplies, under such _ trade 
names as Lily, Bunny, Rand, Fair & 
Square, They Last Longer, and Kumfit. 
L. H. Rand is the chief executive of the 
company. 

The Monroe Sander Corp., has moved 
its lacquer and enamel plant, formerly 
at 39-25 21st St. Long Island City, 
N. Y., to 10-18 46th Ave., Long Island 
City. This move represents a consolida- 
tion of all manufacturing departments 
with a consequent greater increase in 
production efficiency of its leatherette 
lacquer, rubber lacquer, and varnish de- 
partments. 

H. L. Judd Co., Inc., 87 Chambers St., 
New York, N. Y., is a jobber of rubber 
matting and stair treads. Executives in- 
clude John Day, president; F. W. 
Prentice, vice president; R. D. H. 
Vroom, secretary; D. O. Price, treas- 
urer; and A. Watts, purchasing agent. 

I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., with 
factory at College Point, L. I., and 
principal office at 485 Fifth Ave., both in 
New York, manufactures dress shields, 
sanitary goods, bathing accessories, baby 
pants, tourist cases, shower curtains, etc. 
Branches are maintained at Boston, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Seattle. Officers are Victor Guinzburg, 
chairman of the board of directors; 
Ralph K. Guinsburg, president; George 
K. Guinsburg, vice president; Arthur B. 
Salinger, secretary; and Charles B. 
Mergentime, treasurer. 
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New President 
of Rubber Exchange 


Charles Slaughter, new president of The 
Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc., 31 
S. William St., New York, N. Y., is well 
qualified by his years of experience in 
commodities for that honor recently con- 
ferred upon him. He was born in Lynch- 
burg, Va., March 17, 1887. During 1904- 
1905 he took academic courses at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Then he decided to 
foresake college for business. 

His first position was as a messenger 
with Shearson, Hammill & Co., where he 
later did clerical work in the commodities 
and stock departments. In 1914 he became 
office manager of W. R. Craig & Co., a 
stock exchange and commodity firm en- 
gaged particularly in cotton and sugar. In 
1917 Mr. Slaughter was made a partner 
in the Craig firm and remained there until 
1929, when he organized his own company, 
Slaughter, Horne & Co., doing a commis- 
sion business in various commodities and 
also specializing in hedging transactions 
against the purchasing of the actual com- 
modities with principal activities in rubber 
and sugar. The firm, also a member of the 
Cocoa, the Metal, and the Hide exchanges, 
does the same type of business on these 
exchanges, but to a lesser extent. 

Mr. Slaughter belongs to Delta Tau 
Delta and University of Virginia clubs. 





Martin Rubber Co., 27-27 Jackson 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y., manufac- 
tures washers, bushings, dental rubber, gas- 
kets, grommets, molded specialties, gum, 
tubing, sponge cushions, seat pads, and 
sheets, and stationery supplies. Walter L. 
Tepper is president, and Martin Tepper, 
treasurer. 

Vulcanized Rubber Co. on December 
10 transferred its executive headquarters 
from 251 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.., 
to 261 Fifth Ave. to bring its show rooms 
into the very heart of New York’s buying 
district. Among the company’s chief prod- 
ucts are Ajax hard rubber combs, pipe bits, 
syringes, and molded articles. 

Yarnall-Waring Co., 102 E. Mermaid 
Lane, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., 
lists as its products for the rubber in- 
dustry Yarway hydraulic, Type P Seat- 
less, and Pretite valves. Other machines 
manufactured include alarm water 
columns, gages, clamps, spray heads and 
nozzles, meters, and expans on joints. 
Yarway branches are at 90 West St., 
New York, N. Y.; 510 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill.; 722 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 30 Euclid Arcade, Cleveland, O.; 
120 High St., Boston, Mass.; 2424 First 
National Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 
305 Bona Allen Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga.; and 
312 Mutual Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Company officers are Bernard G. 
Waring, president; D. Robert Yarnall, 
vice president and treasurer; M. S. 
Trimble, secretary; and J. Kildare, pur- 
chasing agent. 
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National Power Show 


The Tenth National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering was 
held in Grand Central Palace, New York, 
N. Y., December 5 to 10, 1932. This ex- 
position as usual was a comprehensive dis- 
play of new developments in steam genera- 
tion, boiler equipment, pipes, fittings, power 
control, electrical equipment, mechanical 
transmission, gearing, lubrication, indicat- 
ing and recording devices, heating, ventila- 
tion, and miscellaneous appliances. This 
year’s exhibit brought forth an unusual 
number of new machines and appliances 
for equipment of industry in its advance 
following the depression. 

An item of much popular and engineer- 
ing interest was the vacuum vapor power 
plant. Made of glass, this device, the in- 
vention of George H. Gibson, was exhib- 
ited by the Cochrane Corp., steam specialty 
manufacturer, Philadelphia, Pa. The ap- 
paratus drives continuously a small turbine 
wheel and requires no fuel for its opera- 
tion. The illustration at the bottom of the 
next column and the following explanation 
make clear the source of power and its 
application. 

The vapor turbine power plant utilizes 
the difference in temperature generally ex- 
isting between the indication of an ordi- 
nary thermometer and that of a “wet bulb” 
thermometer, that is, one the bulb of which 
is kept wetted by a wick dipping into water. 
The dry bulb thermometer exhibits the 
actual temperature of the atmosphere, while 
the wet bulb shows approximately the tem- 
perature of saturated water vapor or steam 
at the pressure which is being exerted by 
the superheated water vapor actually pres- 
ent in the atmosphere. 

The vapor turbine plant consists of a 
boiler in which steam is generated by the 
heat of the surrounding atmosphere, a noz- 
zle through which this steam jets upon the 
buckets of a turbine wheel mounted on 
jeweled bearings, and a condenser cooled by 
a wetted wick. The condensate returns to 
the boiler by gravity, as in mercury boiler 
operation. In an ordinary atmosphere the 
turbine wheel will spin indefinitely as long 
as the wick is kept moist. 

The general exhibition was highly inter- 
esting and instructive to mechanical engi- 
neers in all industrial lines. For those con- 
cerned in the equipment and operation of 
rubber plants special interest was attached 
to exhibits of temperature control and re- 
cording devices shown by The Bristol Co., 
Waterbury, Conn.; Taylor Instrument Cos., 
Rochester, N. Y.: and C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Other equipment of 
interest to rubber plant engineers included 
valve and other steam boiler specialties dis- 
played by Yarnall Waring Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; gears and couplings by Falk 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.; flexible ball joints 
by Barco Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.; and 
packings for steam, water, and other appli- 
cations by the Garlock Packing Co., EI- 
mira, N. Y. 


National Publishers Assn., 15 W. 37th 
St., New York, N. Y., on February 1, 
1933. will move to Room 1000, 232 
Madison Ave., New York. 








Adolph Schleicher 


Paeifie Coast 
Rubber Executive 


The development of the rubber industry 
in Los Angeles, making the city the second 
largest rubber manufacturing center in the 
world, is in no small measure due to the 
indefatigable efforts of Adolph Schleicher, 
president of the Samson Division of the 
United States Rubber Co. He has had a 
successful and varied career, an outstand- 
ing achievement of which occurred in 1917 
when he organized the Samson Tire & 
Rubber Corp., becoming its president and 
general manager, posts he held until his 
company merged with U. S. Rubber in 
1931. 

Mr. Schleicher was born in Indianapolis, 
Ind., nearly 50 years ago. He attended the 
local schools and Purdue University, from 
which he was graduated a civil engineer. 
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His first position was as chief engineer 
of the Home Telephone Co. in his natal 
city. Later an interurban electric railway 
employed him in the same capacity. When 
he went to Los Angeles, he became in- 
terested in irrigation and land projects and 
then in building and subdivision plans in 
Los Angeles and vicinity. Sensing the in- 
dustrial development of Southern Cali- 
fornia and after investigating various kinds 
of manufacturing businesses, he founded 
the Samson corporation. 

This enterprising executive, a member 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
since 1910, is now its president, after hav- 
ing served for several years as chairman 
of its manufacturing and industrial com- 
mittee, during which time Los Angeles 
County reached the point of being the 
seventh county of the nation industrially. 
Mr. Schleicher is a member of the Board 
of Advisors of the Foreign Trade Club, 
founder and president of Monterey Park 
Land Co., a director of the Security Title 
& Guaranty Co., a director and member of 
the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Los Angeles, and 
vice chairman of the 12th Federal District 
Banking and Industry Committee. 

He belongs to the California, University, 
and Valley Hunt clubs, is a Mason and a 
Sigma Chi. 

Mr. Schleicher is married, has 2 daugh- 
ters, Gretchen and Nancy Ellen, and has 
resided in Pasadena, Calif., for about 20 
years. 





Durable Mat Co., 2826-16th Ave. 
S.W., Seattle, Wash., with branch at 765 
Miami St., Akron, O., manufactures auto- 
tire link style matting and marine fenders. 
Officers are C. L. Morris, president; H. W. 
Bell, vice president and purchasing agent; 
and C. T. Lyons, secretary-treasurer. 

Desser Tire Products, 6211 Cottage 
St., Huntington Park, Calif., according to 
P. F. Mekeal, recently established a record 
by shipping a carload of rebuilt tires, the 
first producer to do so. The company re- 
ports that the public is becoming educated 
to these tires, resulting in increased demand. 
Although the rainy season is at hand in 
southern California, Desser announces that 
business has maintained a better than sea- 
sonal level. The company also is erecting 
a warehouse. The scrap rubber depart- 
ment continues listless, with scattered in- 
quiries from Europe and the Orient. De- 
mand by local dealers too is limited. 





Dryden Rubber Co., with factory and 
principal office at 1014 S. Kildare Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, and branch at General 
Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich., manufac- 
tures molded mechanical goods, hard 
rubber goods, refrigerator parts, plumb- 
ers’ supplies, rubber soles and heels, 
rubber horseshoe pads, tape, and rubber 
mats. George B. Dryden is president; 
George C. Reeves, vice president; and 
Walter P. Barton, secretary-treasurer 
and purchasing agent. 
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Rubber Industry in Europe 





International Latex 
Proeesses, Ltd. 


To simplify the patent position regard- 
ing the application of latex the United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., U. 
S. A., and the Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., that 
is the Dunlop interests, have formed Inter- 
nationa! Latex Processes, Ltd., to consoli- 
date all patents on latex manufacture held 
by them throughout the world except the 
United States. The new company will not 
manufacture, but will make patent processes 
available to others including manufacturers 
and will give technical knowledge to 
licensees, thus assisting in the rapid de- 
velopment of latex manufacturing proc- 
esses both in the rubber industry and 
other industries. 

The Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., organized 
in 1926 by the Dunlop Rubber Co., the 
Hungarian Rubber Goods Factory, and the 
Compagnie Générale d’Electricité of 
France, originally held patents for manu- 
facturing articles from latex through elec- 
trodeposition, but later on developed other 
methods so that the patents of the group 
now cover practically the whole field of 
latex manufacture. 

Sir Eric Geddes, chairman of the Dun- 
lop and the Anode companies, is expected 
to be chairman of the new company, and 
F. B. Davis, Jr., U. S. Rubber president, 
vice chairman. The sole agent for grant- 
ing licenses is Latex Holdings, Ltd. 





Dunlop-Revere : Thread Co. 


A further development of the fusing of 
interests of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 
and the United States Rubber Co., at least 
as far as Europe is concerned, is the for- 
mation of the Dunlop-Revere Thread Co.. 
Ltd., 32 Osnaburgh St., London N. W.. 
which has been registered with a nominal 
capital of £91,324 in £1 shares (91,224, 7% 
redeemable cumulative preferred shares 
and 100 common). The company will 
acquire patents and concessions, conduct 
experiments and improve patents, manu- 
facture and deal in rubber thread covered 
with textile fibers or other substances, elas- 
tic yarn, etc., rubber, gutta percha, asbestos, 
textile fabrics, canvas, leather, etc., and all 
kinds of articles manufactured therefrom. 
There are to be not fewer than 2 and not 
more than 7 directors; U. S. Rubber and 
Dunlop each have the right to appoint 3 
directors, and Morgan Grenfell & Co., one. 

It is understood that the new concern will 
continue manufacturing the thread special- 
ties of the companies involved besides im- 
portant new lines. Weaving and knitting 
are not to be undertaken if the knitting and 
the weaving industries cooperate in expand- 
ing the use of latex thread, and technical 
assistance will be given firms cooperating. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Avon India Rubber Co. 


Avon India Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
reported net profits of £46,593 for the year 
ended October 1, 1932, making the 1931 
carry-forward of £19,219 a total of £65,812. 
A dividend of 6% was declared on the com- 
mon stock. The reserve fund of £160,000 
is to be increased by £40,000, and £12,252 
are to be carried forward. While prices 
obtained were much lower than in the pre- 
ceding year, total sales show a marked in- 
crease. Thus the number of automobile 
tires sold was over 100% more; export 
sales and flooring and tiling sales also ad- 
vanced more than 100%; mechanical goods 
sales were well maintained; and the new 
footwear and bathing accessory depart- 
ments made a good showing. These gains 
have increased the number of employes by 
about 20%. If sales continue to increase 
as expected, factory space will have to be 
enlarged. Meanwhile the growth of the 
company’s business makes the present capi- 
tal inadequate so that an increase in capital 
will have to be considered. It is also re- 
ported that the technical and engineering 
advice of the Seiberling Co. continues to be 
valuable. 


Rubber-backed Tiling 


Sanitary and attractive glass tiling backed 
with rubber, the invention of G. E. Heyl, 
was shown by the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation at the recent Brewers’ Exhibition in 
London. These so-called Dialastic tiles are 
prepared by coating plain glass with a 
colored rubber compound and curing at a 
low temperature. To lay the tiles, the de- 
sired wall-space is coated with latex ad- 
hesive, with or without sulphur, and the 
tiles fixed in position. The migration of 
the super-accelerator in the rubber on the 
back of the tile to the adhesive vulcanizes 
the latter in a short time. The advantages 
claimed for the new system is that it can 
be used on any type of wall, is cheap, and 
broken tiles are easily replaced. More 
decorative effects are obtained by placing 
patterned wallpapers, fabrics, etc., directlv 
behind the glass. 


Company Notes 


The British Goodrich Co. reports net 
profits of about £87,500 for the year ended 
September 30, 1932, against £73,332 the 
preceding year. 

The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., will re- 
deem all its outstanding 6% second mort- 
gage debentures, totaling £1,469,780, at 103 
on February 3, 1933. 

Roadmarkers consisting of rubber cases 
to he filled with cement on the spot have 
been put on the market by Dunlop. 

Rubber latex combined with cement to 


form a paste has been used experimentally 
to surface 70 yards of roadway on Little- 
ton Road, Salford. The road is said to be 
ready for heavy traffic about 24 hours after 
it has been laid. 

The new Patents and Designs Act, 1932, 
effective November 1, 1932, extends the 
time limit for filing complete specifications 
after provisional specifications from 9 
months to 1 year; for accepting complete 
specifications, from 15 to 18 months. For 
sealing the patents the time limit is now 
21 months, but a further extension of 1 to 
3 months can be obtained in special cases. 

An outfit for golf driving practice con- 
sists of a net cage with the sides and roof 
sloping toward a rubber target fixed at the 
rear of the cage. The target, of specially 
prepared rubber sheet 6 by 4 feet, records: 
the score of the shots. 

Rubber lined interlocking ridges applied’ 
to the outside of the neckband of a shirt 
and the inside of the collar effectually 
eliminate the back collar-button, claims 
Shepherd’s Shirts, Ltd., London, which is 
responsible for this newest departure. Fit 
of shirt and collar is said to be improved 
by the arrangement which also makes for 
greater comfort, ease, and speed in dress- 
ing. The rubber lining is perspiration- 
proof and can be laundered. 





Institution of the Rubber 


Industry 


The following meetings of various sec- 
tions of the Institution of the Rubber In- 
dustry were held: November 15, Edin- 
burgh, “Rubber Compounding Ingredients : 
Their Whys and Wherefores,” by J. R. 
MacF. Duncan; November 21, Manchester, 
“Solvent Recovery,” E. Liddle and J. 
Lloyd; December 1, Wolverhampton, “Pro- 
duction Planning,” S. R. Glover; Decem- 
ber 7, Trowbridge, “Yard Sticks for the 
Engineering Department,’ G. B. William- 
son, repeated at Manchester, December 19; 
December 12, London, “Preparation of 
Rubber on Estates in Relation to the Re- 
quirements of the Rubber Manufacturer,” 
B. J. Eaton; December 14, Glasgow, 
“Training for the Rubber Industry,” T. J. 
Drakeley. 


Bata is said to be considering manu- 
facturing rubber toys and technical goods. 
The Nokia Gummifabrik, Tammerfors, 


Finland, has started making automobile 
tires. 

A. G. Rubberfilm, Amal, Sweden, 
which has just been registered, will 


manufacture rubberized fabrics for rain- 
coats, and later on mats, gloves, toys, 
etc. The paid-up capital is 50,000 kroner. 
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New Sales Cartel 


The unsound conditions in the German 
soit rubber technical goods trade hz.ve been 
mentioned more than once in these columns. 
Leading manufacturers and dealers’ rep- 
factories which deliver 
direct to consumers have for some time 
considered reorganizing the sales end of 
the business and putting the whole branch 
on a healthier basis. Finally, on Novem- 
her 14, 1932, twenty-five manufacturers 
formed a cartel known as Witeka, Wirt- 
-chaftstelle der Vereinigung Deutscher 
{Cautschukwaren-Fabriken, G.m.b.H., with 
headquarters in Berlin. The president is 
Willy Tischbein, general director of the 
Continental Gummi- Werke A.G., Hannover. 
The cartel has fixed prices on many soft 
rubber technical goods while other articles 
have been left more or less free as far as 
price is concerned. Selling terms have also 
been dictated, and dealers ordering goods 
from the firms of the cartel automatically 
bind themselves to adhere strictly to these 
terms as well as to the prices. The pro- 
visions of the cartel are effective as from 
November 21, 1932. 

The manufacturers who joined Witeka 
are: Gummiwarenfabrik Saul G.m.b.H., 
Aachen; E. Kubler & Co., m.b.H., Ber- 
lin; Veritas Gummiwerke A. G., Berlin; 
Bremer Gummiwerke Roland A. G., Bre- 
men; Wilhelm Pahl, Dortmunder Gummi- 
warenfabrik, Dortmund ; Dusseldorfer 
Gummiwerk Theiler & Seeberger 
G.m.b.H., Dusseldorf; Pahl’sche Gummi & 
\sbest Ges. m.b.H., Dusseldorf; Poppe & 
Co., Giessener Gummiwarenfabrik, Giessen 
i.H.; Blodner & Vierschrodt A. G.,, 
Gotha; Vereinigte Gothania-Werke A. G., 
Gotha; Allerthal-Werke A. G.. Grasleben; 
\sbest & Gummiwerke, Alfred Calmin 
A. G., Hamburg: Continental Caoutchouc- 
Co. G.m.b.H., Hannover; Hansens Gummi 
& Packungswerke Paul & John Hansen, 
Hannover; Harburger Gummiwarenfabrik 
Phonix A. G.. Harburg: Munden-Hildes- 
heimer Gummiwaaren-Fabriken Gebr. 
Wetzell A. G., Hildesheim; Berlin-Rix- 
dorfer Gummiwarenfabrik Hans Schu- 
mann; Berliner Maschinen-Treibriemen- 
Fabrik Adolph Schwartz & Co., Ketschen- 
derf; Gummiwerke Elbe A. G., Klein- 
Wittenberg; Franz Clouth Rheinische 
(summiwarenfabrik A. G., Cologne; Gott- 
fried Hagen A. G., Cologne; A. G. Met- 
zeler & Co., Munich; Mundener Gummi- 
waaren-Fabrik Gebr. Kunth G.m.b.H.., 
Hann.-Munden; Thuringer Schlauchwe- 
berei & Gummiwerk A. G., Waltershausen- 
Th.; Vorwerk & Sohn, Textil-u. Gummi- 
werke, Wuppertal-Barmen. 


resentatives of 


Imports and Exports 


German crude rubber imports during the 
first 9 months of 1932 show but a slight 
decrease in quantity as compared with 1931, 
347,914 against 348,115 quintals. But since 


reexports in 1932 were only 16,244 against 
29,273 quintals in 1931, total absorption. 
stocks not included, was 331,670 quintals in 
1932 against 308,842 quintals, an increase 
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of about 10%. Imports of rubber goods 
during 1932 fell off by more than half as 
regards quantity and about % as to value, 
that is from 37,208 quintals, value 17,458,- 
000 marks, in 1931 to 16,594 quintals, value 
6,364,000 marks, in the 1932 period. The 
decline in arrivals of foreign automobile 
tires and tubes and also of footwear is 
particularly conspicuous. In the 1931 
period 89,995 inner tubes and 151,579 tires 
were imported; in 1932 the number fell to 
13,239 and 32.674 respectively. The im- 
ports of tires from America in particular 
shrunk markedly, from 39,658 to 3,487. 
Footwear imports were less than half 
those’ of the 1931 period, having been 143,- 
213 against 317,750 pairs, the reduction 
being chiefly due to greatly diminished 
shipments from Latvia, Soviet Russia, and 
America. 

At the same time total exports of rubber 
goods declined from 149,580 quintals, value 
69,327,000 marks, in 1931 to 109,897 quint- 
als, value 42,696,000 marks, in 1932. Ex- 
ports of automobile tubes fell from 106,423 
to 76,145; tires from 140,597 to 110,816; 
bicycle tubes from 1,879,872 to 495,595, and 
bicycle tires from 5,937 to 2,701; footwear, 
from 1,316,318 to 801,537 pairs; hose from 
10,454 to 7,915 quintals; but thread exports 
rose from 1,616 to 1,775 quintals. 





Holland 


Production of rubber goods in Holland 
in 1931 was practically on the same level 
as last year for quantity; the value, how- 
ever, declined to 6,030,000 guilders from 
7,060,000 in 1930 and 7,340,000 in 1929. 
More than half the amount was represented 
by cycle tires and tubes. Altogether the 
Netherlands factories produced 2,699.09) 
cycle tires and 1,698,000 tubes in 1931 
against 2,634,000 tires and 1,773,000 tubes 
in 1930. The imports of these articles in- 
cluded 1,438,000 tires and 1,092,000 tubes 
against 1,180,000 tires and 1,246,000 tubes 
the year before; while the exports were 
935,000 tires and 757,000 tubes against 844,- 
600 tires and 911,000 tubes. The factories 
employed 1,678 persons against 1,690; crude 
rubber consumed was 1,509 tons against 
1,375 in 1930. Over against the increased 
consumption of crude rubber must be noted 
the sharp decline in reclaim imports which 
dwindled from 505 to 74 tons. 





Denmark 
Denmark’s rubber business declined the 
first half of 1932 against 1931. Raw 


rubber imports were 4,106 quintals against 
5,134; automobile tires, 7,910 against 11,418 
quintals; cycle tires, 3,141 against 3,328 
quintals; tubes for motor cycles, 528 
against 1,117 quintals. Fabric lined rubber 
hose fell from 996 to 708 quintals, and 


other rubber goods from 5,035 to 4,372 
quintals:; cables from 5,806 to 3,184 


quintals; and balata belting from 855 to 
385 quintals. Footwear, the only item to 
show an increase, rose from 1,429 to 1,930 
cuintals. 
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France 


The French rubber industry during the 
first half of 1932 showed a further decline 
both as to quantity and value when com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1931. Thus France imported 44,429 
quintals of rubber goods, value 69,499,000 
francs, in the 1932 period against 48,187 
quintals, value 101,293,000 francs, in 1931, 
At the same time exports dropped from 
102,562 quintals, value 202,181,000 francs, 
to 80,369 quintals with a value of 135,091,- 
000 francs. 

Ariel, Societe Anonyme pour la Con- 
struction de Materiel d’Aerostation, Paris, 
recently was capitalized at 1,000,000 francs 
to manufacture rubberized fabrics, par- 
ticularly for use for aeronautical pur- 


poses. 





Spain 


According to press reports, the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., U. S. A., 
a group of Spanish financiers, and 5 large 
Spanish banks are completing negotiations 
to start a big tire factory at Bilbao, to be 
known as the Hispania Firestone S. A. 
The concern is to be capitalized at 10,000,- 
000 pesetas, of which % will be put in by 
the Firestone company. 

Rumors are also afloat to the effect that 
Michelin has already acquired a factory 
site in Spain; while Goodyear is planning 
a factory. Furthermore a _ group of 
French capitalists working with Dunlop 
are said to be considering the purchase of 
land for a plant which will employ 200 
workers. ; 





New Incorporations 


Hedges Rubber Co., Inc., Boston, 
\ass., Dec. 6, capital $10,090. P. R. 
Hodges, president; E. J. Morse, Brush 
Hill Rd., Milton, Mass., treasurer; and 
E. R. McCormick. 

The Marlex Mfg. Co., Inc., Dec. 13 
(N. J.), capital 1,000 shares, no par 
value. Principal office, Patrick’s Corner, 
N. J. M. Patrick. E. Brunswick Town- 
ship, and T. M. Clark, Comstock St., 
and Wm. J. Harding, 52 Patterson St., 
both of New Brunswick, all in N. J. 
Manufacture rubber devices for massag- 
ing. 

Revere Rubber & Combining Co., 
Inc., Kings Co., Dec. 2, capital $25,000. 
H. Montage and D. Hafner, both of 
305 Broadway, and H. Kupansky, 299 
Broadway, all of New York, N. Y. 
Rubber products. 

Charles Spiegel, Inc., Salem, Mass., 
Dec. 5, capital 100 shares common 
stock, no par value. C. Spiegel, 14 
Dalton Parkway, Salem, president: and 
treasurer; W. Isber; and L. Spiegel. 
Leather and rubber. 

Sponge Elastic Products Corp., Dec. 
12 (N. Y.), capital 200 shares, no par 
value. M. Hellman, N. Berlin, and G. 
Foster, Jr., all of 292 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Rubber and sponge 
rubber products. 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 





Inereasing Rubber Con- 
sumption 


The second meeting of the Commit- 
tee for Increasing Consumption of Rub- 
ber, details of the plans and formation 
of which were given in this journal, 
recently took place at Buitenzorg. Among 
other things it was decided to invite 
the head of the Industry Section of the 
Department of Agriculture, Industry, and 
Commerce, to join the Committee. Besides 
Mr. Kasteleyn, director of the Technical 
Division of the Propaganda Committee of 
the International Association for Rubber 
and Other Cultures, will be invited to a 
meeting of the Committee when he arrives 
in the Dutch Indies (he is on his way), to 
become acquainted with the work of the 
Committee and secure more backing from 
Holland. The director of the Government 
Rubber Institute at Delft has already prom- 
ised all possible cooperation. 

As was mentioned in the earlier report, 
various applications of rubber and latex are 
already being examined by the experiment 
stations. This work represents an entirely 
new departure for the stations; and since it 
would take too long for those technologists 
now connected with the stations to become 
thoroughly equipped for the work, the en- 
gagement of a special expert is contem- 
plated, unless it can be arranged to have 
Dr. Kraay, of the West Java Experiment 
Station, who is technical advisor of the 
Committee, resign from the station and de- 
vote himself entirely to the Committee. 

During a discussion of rubber roads Dr. 
Tengwall reported that tests with various 
types of rubber road surfaces soon will be 
undertaken on the road from Kuala Lum- 
pur to Port Swettenham, in Malaya, by 
5 different inventors, to each of whom will 
be allotted a section of road 60 yards long. 
It was decided, if possible, to send Drs. 
Tengwall and Kraay to Kuala Lumpur to 
witness these tests and to ask that A. V. 
R. O. S. send their Mr. Blommendaal there 
too for the same purpose, when other road 
experiments in Malaya and the factories 
of Tan Kah Kee will be inspected. 

The Tempelaar invention of combining 
rubber and oil for illuminating purposes 
and for motor oil, also previously men- 
tioned? is being tested by the Bataafsche 
Petroleum My. at its laboratory at Tjepoe. 

Since the previous meeting of the Com- 
mittee a paper factory was found ready to 
experiment with vulcanized latex to replace 
the usual resin emulsion, and contact was 
sought with the Sugar Experiment Station 
at Pasoeroean, where paper is being made 
from cane waste, to secure cooperation in 
such work too. Messrs. Tengwall and 





1Inp1a RuBBeR Wortp, November, 1932, p. 57. 
2Ibid, p. 57. 
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Kraay also went to Bandoeng to experi- 
ment with rubber fire lighters to start coal 
fires in locomotives. The material used 
was virgin scraps, washed virgin scraps, 
and scraps rolled into a thick blanket. A 
large locomotive required 6 kilos of blanket 
to start the coal burning, when virgin 
scraps were used, a smaller locomotive re- 
quired 1.4 kilos. The tests apparently im- 
pressed the railroad authorities, for they 
will continue the investigation. 

A number of answers were received in 
response to the Committee’s offer of prizes 
for suggestions for applications of rubber. 
Among others was the use of latex in mak- 
ing 3-ply veneer chests for packing tea and 
rubber; thin rubber sheets for wrapping 
food stuffs; rubber for trunks, etc. 

One of the members of the Committee 
offered 1,000 fire lighters to be sent to Hol- 
land to be tried out. 





Latex for Veneers 


An interesting experiment in which latex 
was used as adhesive for plywood is briefly 
described by A. J. B. van Suchtelen van 
der Haere in a recent issue of the Berg- 
cultures. Successful tests were conducted 
in making 3-ply wood chests in which latex 
was used instead of the usual casein, to 
hold the plies together. To ordinary latex 
mixed with a little ammonia, fine pow- 
dered sulphur was added. The latex was 
then applied cold to the plywood, after 
which the necessary number of plies was 
submitted to a pressure of 3 atmospheres 
at a high temperature. While the sulphur 
present effects the cure, an accelerator 
may be necessary too, but this point has 
not yet been definitely determined. The 
evaporation of the ammonia, it seems, 
makes for rapid drying whereby the danger 
of mold is eliminated. The final drying 
period, which is always long when casein 
is used, is also much curtailed by employ- 
ing latex. 

Other advantages of using latex instead 
of casein are said to be: (1) Latex is 
cheaper although the present price of casein 
is considerably below normal. (2) Latex 
is odorless, whereas casein has a very dis- 
agreeable odor which it always retains to 
a certain extent. This point is important 
in manufacturing tea chests. (3) Latex 
has much greater adhesive power. (4) 
The rubber layer insures watertight pack- 
ing. (5) The total thickness of 3-ply wood 
can be reduced. A lighter chest is thus 
obtainable which offers the double advan- 
tage of permitting manufacturers to lower 
costs and insuring less damage to consum- 
ers since the lighter case takes up shocks 
more easily. (6) Finally, since the chest 
is lighter, more can be packed into it with- 
out overstepping the limits permitted by 
shipping companies. 
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Plywood, of course, is used for many 
other purposes besides chests and cases, 
and its use could be considerably expanded 
in various fields. The writer of the above 
article suggests that veneers employing 
latex would not only be of advantage for 
furniture, but more particularly for auto- 
mobile bodies and wall panelings. 





Sunday Tapping 

In the earlier days of the present rubber 
slump a favorite method of restriction ad- 
vocated was the abolition of Sunday tap- 
ping whereby it was figured outputs could 
easily be reduced by 14%. Just what a 
clever manager could have done to the plan 
had it been adopted is suggested by a lec- 
ture recently given by A. van Leeuwen at 
a meeting of Bantam planters. 

Mr. van Leeuwen, manager of Pasir 
Ajoenan, relates that the directors of the 
estate had ordered a reduction in the costs, 
then 9 guilder cents per pound, to 7 cents 
per pound, as estates in Malaya could pro- 
duce at 6 cents. The extra cent was al- 
lowed since taxes are higher in the Dutch 
Indies than in Malaya. The manager was 
in a quandary as every economy that could 
be thought of had already been tried, and 
further reduction of coolie wages, which 
were already down to 15 cents a day, was 
impossible, as this represented the minimum 
on which coolies could live. Finally he 
decided to eliminate Sunday tapping and 
worked out a scheme by which costs would 
be reduced to the required figure, the crop 
increased, and coolie wages remain as they 
were. He arranged the tapping tasks so 
that trees hitherto tapped 15 times a month 
on the alternate daily system were now 
tapped 16 to 17 times a month, although 
no work was done on Sunday, and a slight 
increase in yield resulted, which was the 
first step in cutting costs. The main saving 
was made in wages to the native clerk, 
overseers, and factory hands, who received 
6 days’ pay instead of 7; this cut reduced 
costs for their work about 15%. The 
new arrangement, it seems, is satisfactory 
all around. 


Restriction Revived 


Restriction talk is in the air again. At 
a meeting of the Kediri planters a Mr. 
Stadt gave details of a scheme considered 
the best of 75 that have been submitted. 
His view is that too much rubber has been 
planted, that normal conditions in the in- 
dustry would never return unless radical 
measures were taken to remedy the evil, 
and that to this end government aid is es- 
sential. He suggests that the government 
backing would undoubtedly be had if the 
conditions were suitable. Cooperation of 
the British Government would have to be 
obtained. Then a certain number of trees 
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on estates and native holdings would have 
to be felled, compensation being made to 
both parties out of a special fund. Mr. 
Stadt figures that 18,600,000 guilders could 
be raised in the Dutch Indies annually by 
imposing an export duty of 6 guilder cents 
per kg., and 74,000,000 guilders over 4 
years, the sum considered necessary for the 
scheme. At the present low price of rub- 
ber he does not think that an extra cost of 
6 cents would hurt consumption. 

To have money available immediately, 
20,000,000 guilders would have to be bor- 
rowed. The sum to be considered, there- 
fore, would be 76,000,000 guilders. Then 
16,000,000 would be set aside for interest, 
etc., and the remaining 60,000,000 guilders 
would be used as follows: 

First 25,000,000 guilders would go 
toward compensation to natives and for 
costs of felling. It is figured that the pay- 
ment to natives would be on the basis of 
100 guilders per hectare. The 25,000,000 
guilders would pay for the destruction of 
250,000 hectares, which is half the esti- 
mated area of native rubber. An additional 
3,000,000 guilders would be allowed to pay 
for surveying native holdings and inspect- 
ing them to prevent new extensions of 
plantation. 

A second 25,000,000 guilders would be set 
aside for destroying trees on estates. As 
the rate of compensation here would be 
210 guilders per hectare, it is figured that 
120,000 hectares could be destroyed for the 
sum allotted. As the writer estimates the 
planted area of estates at 377,000 hectares, 
this would mean destruction of 31% of the 
total. Here too an extra 3,000,000 guilders 
would be required for inspection and regis- 
tration. Finally, 4,000,000 guilders would 
be used for stimulating uses of rubber. 
(Guilder = $0.402 United States equiva- 
lent. ) 





MALAYA 


Rubber Control Moves 


“The Council of the Malayan Estate 
Owners Association has unanimously 
agreed to take steps to get into touch 
with proprietary rubber interests in the 
Dutch East Indies to ascertain whether 
they would be prepared to attend a tri- 
angular conference of proprietary interests 
representing Dutch East Indies, Malaya, 
and Ceylon to discuss rubber control,” re- 
ports the local press. 

Opinion regarding restriction is hardly 
more unanimous today than it was a year 
ago, and the decision of the Association 
has started much discussion. Rubber con- 
trol was the subject of a speech by Mr. 
Doughty at the last meeting of the Federal 
Council when A. Caldecott, acting chief 
secretary, said that the local government 
would listen to any scheme backed by the 
whole planting industry, thereby emphasiz- 
ing the well-known lack of unanimity 
among planters on the question. Rumors, 
however, that have reached Malaya from 
Fengland about renewed interest in restric- 
tion in Holland have fired local restriction 
enthusiasm. ; 

This revived interest in rubber control 
is, of course, due to the fact that the 


abandonment of restriction in March, 1932, 
has not yet led to the expected widespread 
shake-out with corresponding reduction in 
outputs and proportionate increase in prices. 
What is actually happening is revealed 
in a letter to the Straits Times which reads 
that many estates closed one to 1% years 
ago have re-opened and are found to have 
benefited considerably by their prolonged 
rest. A case is cited where an estate now 
yields at the rate of 1,000 pounds per acre. 
Another estate which formerly yielded only 
300 pounds an acre now gives over 600 
pounds per acre. Such estates should be 
able to produce without loss at present 
prices. If increased yields on a similar 
scale are obtained by other estates, to say 
nothing of the Dutch and especially the 
native, when they decide to start tapping 
again on all those thousands of hectares 
which, it is usually learned with joy, are 
out of production, the much hoped for 
shake-out will be very long coming. Evi- 
dently something must be done. 

The disgruntled attitude of the planter 
and his renewed talk of restriction have 
a certain importance at present that they 
did not have before, for undoubtedly much 
more discontent and _ restlessness exist 
abroad now than during the first years of 
the slump. The feeling that any action is 
better than inertia has been increasing and 
may gain sufficient momentum to effect 
unexpected developments. Incidentally 
enough rubber speculators must share this 
feeling and are only looking for such an 
opportunity as restriction would offer to 
start the ball rolling on their own account. 

What many Malayan producers seem to 
favor is reduction of exports by a tax 
levied on all shipments exceeding a fixed 
percentage. This tax, of course, is to be 
high enough to discourage excess shipment. 
Restriction of outputs is not generally ap- 
proved of. 

A valorization scheme by the Borneo 
planter, F. R. H. Carew, has also at- 
tracted attention. This scheme provides 
that the governments concerned raise a 
loan of £25,000,000. Then all private ex- 
ports from the East, except rubber pro- 
duced by manufacturers of rubber goods, 
rubber to fill previously made forward 
contracts, and rubber bona fide in the hands 
of licensed dealers at a certain date, would 
be absolutely prohibited for the period 
during which the governments would con- 
trol the rubber. The governments through 
their agents would purchase all- offerings 
of rubber at a fixed price averaging 9 
Straits cents a pound for all standard 
grades, and this price would be guaranteed 
for the duration of control. It would not 
be increased until equilibrium between 
supply and demand was established when 
the need of control would no longer exist. 

The purchases made by governments 
would immediately be shipped to Europe 
for storage under official custody. ‘The 
supplies required by consumers would be 
released at 4%4 d. a pound, and the excess 
stored. A certain amount of the surplus 
would be used for various constructive 
purposes, and whatever remained that 
would be likely to deteriorate soon would 
be burned. All surplus rubber, even if it 
amounted to 350,000 tons in a year, would 
be so treated. To prevent speculative pur- 
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chases by America of stocks in Europe, an 
export duty of 2s. per pound would be 
imposed. This elaborate scheme of control 
would be maintained by the respective gov- 
ernments for 4 to 5 years. 





Labor Problems 


The reopening of estates that had been 
closed for prolonged periods is bringing 
with it labor problems. For these estates, 
having dismissed their labor forces, now 
must hire new staffs, a difficult task, as 
large numbers of Tamil coolies have been 
repatriated. Some less scrupulous estates 
resort to crimping. At the semi-annual 
meeting of the Johore Planters’ Association 
this question was discussed, and the chair- 
man suggested the possibility of a serious 
labor shortage if estates resumed tapping 
in increasing numbers. This shortage would 
inevitably lead to higher costs. 

It requires very little, under present 
conditions, to send coolie wages up. The 
recent slight rise in rubber immediately 
led to a demand for more wages by 
Chinese coolies, which was granted by cer- 
tain estates in Pahang. These estates have 
been censured for doing this act, but what 
are they to do when they work with con- 
tract coolies who leave because they can 
earn more money on a native holding work- 
ing on a 50-50 basis? 





New Company 


Solar Rubber. Processes, Ltd., recently 
was formed to develop the inventions of 
Parry Davis, which are henceforth to be 
known as P. D. C. Products. Davis has 
become well known here because of his 
experiments with rubber compounds for 
road surfacing and other purposes. At 
present 300 yards of a road in Penang are 
being laid with one of his road surfacing 
products. Messrs. Gammon (Malaya), 
Ltd., have acquired the patent rights for 
all products invented by Mr. Davis and 
for all derivatives thereof not only for 
Malaya, but also the Dutch East Indies, 
Siam, and Borneo. It seems that world 
patents have already been filed in connec- 
tion with these so-called Solar Processes, 





Paralon Wax 


Paralon wax is a blended composite 
compounding ingredient, the function of 
which is to assist in breaking down crude 
rubber and reclaims during milling. The 
normal milling heat quickly melts the wax 
which quickly brings the mix to the de- 
sired plasticity. From % to 214% is 
recommended to be added directly to the 
rubber mix according to the volume load- 
ing. Best-results are obtained by eliminat- 
ing all activating softeners and plasticizers 
and using % the proportion of Paralon 
wax when breaking down the rubber either 
with or without reclaims. The remaining 
24 are to be added during the process of 
mixing. 

In general the wax acts as an activator 
in the presence of accelerators needing 
activation. It absorbs a small amount of 
sulphur, can be used in light colored goods 
without discoloration, and prevents scorch- 
ing during storage and processing. 
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United States 


1,879,063.* Tire Building Core. This is 
an easily removable tire building form 
with relatively small bead diameter. 
It consists of a pliable strip of rubber 
reenforced internally with fabric. The 
strip is wound spirally around a spin- 
dle or axle, thus making a form 
comprising a series of laterally abut- 
ting convolutions when in operative 
position. This form is removable 
from the tire by withdrawing the spiral 
through the center of the tire. R. L 
Bruck, Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor 
to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 


N.Y; 

1,879,379.* Individual Vulcanizer. This 
is a tire vulcanizer of the individual 
cavity type in which the vulcanizer 
can be quickly opened and closed, and 
its operation will be entirely auto- 
matic. Comb:ned with the vulcanizer 
is a bead ring applying and pressing 
mechanism. A movable stand for the 
tire affords easy access for removing 
the vulcanized tire and ‘wie it 
with one to be vulcanized. C. Mac- 
beth, Four Oaks, England. 

1,879,548.* Automatic Venting Machine. 
This fully autématic machine is de- 
signed to cut “bleeder vents” as well 
as the customary vents between the 
tread configurations to allow escape of 
trapped air during tire molding. The 
adjustable features of the invention 
also permit the position of the vent to 
be cut initially to be changed without 
altering the position of the mold on 
the indexing table. R. W. Sethman, 
Cuyahoga Falls, assignor to National 
Rubber Machinery Co., Akron, O. 

1,880,264.* Golf Ball Winder. This 
machine will wind small centers with 
rubber thread to form golf balls; sev- 
eral balls are wound simultaneously 
and automatically. The winding of 
each center is controlled individually, 
and the thread is automatically sev- 
ered when the golf ball has attained 
the required diameter. Centers may 
be individually inserted for winding 
without interrupting the winding of 
other centers. C. S. McChesnev, Ken- 
more, assignor to Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Corp., Buffalo, both in N. Y. 


*Pictured in group illustration. 


1,881,248.* Rubber Footwear Mold. An 
improved mold is formed with 4 ele- 
ments interengaging one another and 
being centered under the action of 
bevelled projections and slots located 
on the base, the cover, and the side 
element. The mold serves to form a 
sandal type of sd shoe vulcanized 
in one piece. H., A., and G. Steppé, 
all of Berchem-Ste.-Agathe, Belgium. 

1,881,628.* Vulcanizer with Wedge 
Lock. The central feature in this vul- 
canizer is a simplified and more pow- 
erful hydraulic clamping or locking 
means for holding the mold parts in 
engagement during the vulcanizing 
operation. Another feature relates to 
the construction of the wedge means 
for actuating the rotary central clamp- 
ing member of the press. J. Jenne- 
john, assignor to Utility Mfg. Co., 
both of Cudahy, Wis. 

1,882,118.* Tire Casing Remover. An 
invention that is primarily a power 
actuated mechanism for removing a 
cured tire casing from a mold. It is 
adapted for rapid operation, is selec- 
tively controllable, and may follow the 
conveyer in its travel. H. A. Cherry, 
Montebello, Calif. 

1,885,115. Thin Rubber Article Appara- 


tus. F. L. Killian, Akron, O. 
1,885,337. Footwear Molding Apparatus. 
W. R. Dow, Watertown. Mass.. 


— « B. F. Goodrich Co., New 


ork, 

1 RS 360. Moia Manipulating Apparatus. 
B. G. Kuhne, Akron, , assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,885,383. Overshoe Making Device. 
P. Y. Smiley, Akron, O., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 

1,885,452. Abrading or Polishing Drum. 
B. G. Kuhne, Akron, O. 

1.885.708. Belt Making Machine. C. C. 
Gates, Denver, Colo. 

1,885,718. Shoe Bottom Apparatus. B. 
F. Hartwell, Winchester. Mass. 

1,885,809. Tire Handling Device. L. A. 
Filis. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1 886,592. Extruding Machine Stock 
Screw. V. E. Rovle, Paterson N. TJ. 

1.826 639. Hose Making Apvaratus. C 
C. Cadden, Akron, ©., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York. N. Y 

1,886,658. Hose Making Apoaratus. 
W. D. Eakin, Hudson, O.. assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1.886.834. Tire Spreader. WW. G. Pren- 
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Marks 


tice, Indianapolis, Ind., and F. B. 
Copeland, Ts to Elite Mfg. Co., 
both of Ashland, 

1,887,187. Tire ae Builder. F. B. 
Pfeiffer, Akron, assignor to Seiberling 
Rubber Co., Barberton, both in O. 

1,887,250 and 1,887,251. Tire and Tube 
Vulcanizer. J. R. Stricklen and S. A. 
Fraine, both of Akron, O., assignors 
a Instrument Cos., Rochester, 


1,887, 362. Tire Carcass Builder. PB. 
Pfeiffer, Akron, assignor to Seiberling 


Rubber Co., Barberton, both in O. 
1,887,442. Roll Travel Tester. 
Jo We 
Thropp, Trenton, N. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N.. Y. 


1,887,403. Stamp Mold. R. Evans, 
Highland Park, II. 
| ee Oe 
Thropp, Trenton, N. J. 
1,887,443. Roll Travel Tester. 
J. 
1,888,356. Sheet Material Shaper. R. 
Mayne, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
1,888,589. Roller Polisher. T. L. Eg- 
nor, Hillside, N. J 


1,888,673. Sorting Apparatus. W. E. 
Humphrey, Jeannette, Pa., assignor 
to Pennsylvania Rubber Co., a corp. 


of Pa: 

1,888,702. Mold. R. W. Snyder, assig- 
nor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
both of Akron, O. 

1,888,744. Bias Cutter and Fabric Strip- 
per. F. J. Shook, Akron, O., assignor 
to acelin Rubber Co., a corp. of 


Del. 

1,888,754. Bias Cutter. H. S. Alexan- 
der and F. B. Pfeiffer, both of Akron, 
and J. W. White, Barberton, all in O., 
— ~ Seiberling Rubber Co., a 
corp. of D 
1,888,834. Tire Spreader. A. Puleo, 
Brooklyn, Ne -Y; 


Dominion of Canada 


327,222. Rubber Mold Casting Device. 
Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands, assignee of R. 
Stangel and L. Kaunitz, co-inventors, 
both of Budapest, Hungary. 

327,622. Fabric Coating Apparatus. 
Collins & Aikman Corp., Philadel- 
phia, assignee of A. W. Drobile, Cyn- 
wyd, both in Pa., U. S. A. 

327,845. Festooning Rack. Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., assignee of G. B. 
Nichols, O. L. Flener, and H. D. 
Stevens, co-inventors, all of Akron, 


O75. U.S.A: 


United Kingdom 


377,310. Tire Valve Assembler.  Fire- 
stone Tyre & Rubber Co., Ltd., Mid- 
dlesex. (Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O. , oy 

378,208. Ball Mold. E. Skelton and E. 
S. Long. both of London. 


378.272. Chlorinated Rubber Appara- 


tus. New York Hamburger Gummi 
Waaren Co., Hamburg, Germany. 
378.277. Tire Removing Press.  V. 
Duquesne, Antwerp, Belgium. 
378.322. Tire Repair Vulcanizer. W. 
Licht, Vienna, Austria. 
378.952. Digester for Treating Latex. 
Flectrical Research Products, Inc., 
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New York, N. Y., assignee of A. R. 
Kemp, Westwood, N. J., U. S. A. 
379,022. Molding Rubber by Dipping. 
Latex Holding Co., assignee of F. L. 
Killian, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 
379,035. Molding Hollow Articles. 


Magyar Ruggyantaarugyar Reszvény- 
tarsasag, Budapest, Hungary. 

379,227. Tube Joiner. Firestone Tyre 
& Subber Co., Ltd., Middlesex, assig- 
nee of G. B. Nichols, Akron, O., 
U..3: A; 

379,302. Cutting Rubber from Disused 
Tires. J. C. Jones, Cilfynydd, and O. 
T. Morgan and T. J. Eynon (trading 
as Morgan Bros.), both of Glamorgan. 

379,308. Rubber Sheet Cutter. Fa. 
Bairstow, Yorkshire. : 

379,309. Thickness Measuring Device. 


Siemens & Halske A.G., Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

379,816. Window Guide Making Ma- 
chine. J. S. Reid, Shaker Heights, 
0. . SA: 

379,961. Boot Vulcanizer. H. Walther 
& Co., Komm.-Ges., Frankfurt a. M., 


Germany. 


Germany 
562,689. Tire Heating Tube. Max Mul- 


ler Maschinen & Formenfabrik, Han- 
nover-Hainholz. 
564,993. Dipping Machine. Maschinen 


& Apparatebau-Gesellschaft Martini & 
Huneke m.b.H., Berlin. 


PROCESS 


United States 





1,885,154. ee and Purified 
Latex. J. Strezynski and N. A. 
Fraser, cok of Poughkeepsie, assig- 


nors to De Laval Separator Co., New 
York, all in N. Y. 


1,885,327. Boot. L. H. ?< . ey Lex- 
ington, Mass., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. 

1,885,356. Weighing Method. E. Kar- 
rer, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich Co.., New York, N. Y. 


1,885,810. Separating Rubber from La- 
tex. W. Esmarch, Berlin-Halensee, 
assignor to Siemens & Halske A. G., 
Siemensstadt, both in Germany. 

1,885,831. Separating Rubber from La- 
tex. K. [llig, Berlin-Wilmersdorf, 
and N. Schonfeldt, Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg, assignors to Siemens-Elektro- 
Osmose G. m. b. H., Siemensstadt, all 
in Germany. 


1,885,951. Rubber Sleeves. M. B. Sal- 
isbury, Chicago, III. 

1,886,329. Box Toe Blank. J. J. Daly, 
W. Newton, assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to Beckwith Mfg. Co., 
Boston, both in Mass. 

1,886,345. Shoe Stiffener. J. M. Lurie, 
Brookline, assignor, by mesne assign- 


ments, to Arden Box Toe Co., Water- 
town, both in Mass. 

1,886,351. Articles from Aqueous Dis- 
persions. FE. A. Murphy, Wylde 
Green, R. G. James, Birmingham, and 


D. F. Twiss, Wylde Green, assignors 
to Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Bir- 
mingham, all in England. 


1,886,759. Oil Resisting Article. B. S. 
Taylor, Akron, O. net age 3 to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York. » & 

1,886,842. Rubber Band RAG K. 
R. Shaw, assignor to Easthampton 
Rubber Thread Co., both of East- 
hampton, Mass. 

1,886,993. Packing. 
signor to Allpax Co., 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


S. Walker, as- 
Inc., both of 


1,887,190. Goods from Aqueous Dis- 


persions. DD. IF. Twiss and 
Murphy, both of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, assignors to Dunlop Rubber 


Co., Ltd., a British company. 


Dominion of Canada 


327,211. Filter and Diaphragm. M. 
Wilderman, Monte Carlo, Monaco. 
327,352. Footwear. H. C. L. Dunker, 

Helsingborg, Sweden. 
327,397. Paper Protective Coating. H. 
J. Prins, Eikbosscherweg, Holland. 
327,429. Plaster Board. Canadian Gyp- 


sum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assig- 

nee of J. S. Offutt, Chicago, II. 
327,859. Composite Fabric. Lea Fab- 

rics, Inc., Newark, assignee of M 


Buffington, Roselle Park, both in N. J. 


United Kingdom 


Flooring. India Rubber, Gutta 
istd.., 


376,940. 
Percha & Telegraph Works Co., 


and W. F. Lloyd, both of London. 
377,354. Golf Ball.. J. V. Pugh, War- 
wickshire. 


378,159. Applying Tubular Grips to 
Sporting Implement. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., London, and G. W. Tro- 
bridge and W.G. Gorham, Ft. Dunlop. 

378,206. Utilizing Waste Rubber. Rub- 
ber Regenerating Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn., assignee of F, D. Chittenden, 
Nutley, N. J., both in the U. S. A. 


378,456. Rubber Articles. S. B. Woolf, 
London. 

378,536. Ornamental Glass. es 
Beech, Preston. 


378,630. Tile. St. Helens Cable & Rub- 


ber Co., Ltd., and A. V. Swallow. both 
of Buckinghamshire. 
378,643. Recovering Waste Rubber. 


Rubber Regenerating Co., Naugatuck, 


Conn., assignee of A. W. ‘es I.eonia, 
N. J., both in the U. S. 

378,705. Rubber Sheet. Cloath Rhein- 
ische Gummiwarenfabrik A. G., Co- 
logne, Germany. 

378,732. Boot. FE. and E. B. Isaksson 


and M. A. Paulsson, Torekov, Sweden. 

378,939. Denture. D. Sealtiél, Amster- 
dam, Holland. 

379,551. Paving Block. M. H. Macku- 
sick and Northwestern Rubber Co., 
both of Liverpool. 

379,596. Coated Fabric. G. Roger and 
C. J. Antrobus, both of Cheshire. 


379.985. Attaching Rubber to Fibrous 
Material. Goodyear’s India Rubber 
ee Mfg. Co., Naugatuck, Conn., 

S. A., assignee of R. B. Marr, 
Rec: W., Canada. 
Germany 


564,220. Covers for Rolls. Lehmann & 
Voss & Co., m.b.H., Chemische Fab- 
rik, Hamburg. 

564,994. Covers for Rubber Goods. 
Ungarische Gummiwaarenfabriks A.G., 
Budapest, Hungary. Represented by 
J. Reitstotter, Berlin-Steglitz. 

565.113. Non-skid Tire. Michelin & 
Cie., Clermont-Ferrand, Puy-de-Dome, 
France. Represented by H. Hillecke, 
Berlin. 





CHEMICAL 


United States 


1,885,355. Accelerator. P. C. Jones, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York. N. Y. 

1,885,388. Transfer Composition. B. S. 
Taylor and W. N. Jones, both of Ak- 


India Rubber World 


ron, O., assignors to B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,885,509. Accelerator. H. G. Byers, 
Montclair, N. J., assignor to Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 

1,885,556. Accelerator. W. Scott, Ni- 
tro, W. Va., assignor to Rubber Serv- 
ice Laboratories Co., Akron, 


1,885,564. Accelerator. W. ©. TER 
Horst, Nitro, W. Va., assignor to 
Rubber Service Laboratories Co., 
Akron, O. 


1,886,310. Accelerator. W. L. Semon. 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor to B. F 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,886,334. Aqueous Dispersion. L. G. 
Gabriel and J. F. Blott, both of Lon- 
don, England, assignors, by mesne 
assignments, to Colas Roads, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 

1,886,636. Accelerator. G. Bruni_and 
T. G. Levi, assignors to Societa Itali- 
ana Pirelli, all of Milan, Italy. 

1,887,201. Latex Gel. C. Hayes. 
Streetly, and E. W. Madge and F. H. 
Lane, assignors to Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., all of Birmingham, all in 
England. : 

1,887,464. Wall Protective Composition. 
E. Pick, Budapest, Hungary, assignor 
to Picklin Baustoff G. m. b. H., Ber- 
lin, Germany. 

1,887,898. Rubber Reclaiming Process. 
O. G. Bohlin, assignor to Helsing- 
borgs Gummifabriks Akt., both of 
Helsingborg, Sweden. 

1,887,930. Chewing Gum Base. G. A. 
Hatherell, Burbank, assignor to F. A. 
Garbutt, Los Angeles, both in Calif. 

1,888,109. Printing Blanket Composi- 
tion. G. W. Bennett, Cincinnati, O. 

1,888,437. Insulating Composition.  S. 
T. Sherrick, assignor of 49/100 to C. 
Diehl, both of Denver, Colo. 

1,888,705. Antioxidant. J. Teppema, as- 
signor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, 

1,888, 762. Electrical Element Compo- 


sition. W. C. Geer, Akron, O., as- 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Ca., ‘New 
York; N. ¥. 

Dominion of Canada 
327,043. Adhesive Composition. J. Y. 
Malone, Eau Claire, Wis., U. S. A. 
327,125. Rubber Processing. Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., Akron, O., 


assignee of W. Scott, Nitro, W. Va., 
both in the U. S. A. 

327,467. Fatty Oil Vulcanized Product. 
Imperial Chemical a - Ltd., 
London, assignee of H M. Bunbury, 
Manchester, both in England. 

327,646. Age Resister. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, assignee of G. 
4 Nees Delaware, both in O., 
ae. 


United Kingdom 


Chewing Gum Base. W. W. 
Triggs, London. (Sweets Laborator- 
ies, Inc., New York, N. Y., U.S. A.) 

378,197. Rubber Composition. Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
U. S. A., assignee of E. C. Gagnon, 
Hurlingham, Argentina. 

378,394. Film Composition. W. M. 
Still & Sons, Ltd., and A. G. Adam- 


son, both of London. 


378,073. 


378,502. Cable Insulation. Electrical 
Research Products, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., assignee of A. R. Kemp, West- 
wood, N. J., both in the U. S. A. 

378.518. Plasticizing Agent. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O.., 
D5. A: 

378,525. Accelerator. A.  Carpmael, 
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London. (J. G.*Farbenindustrie A. G., 
Frankfurt a. M., Germany.) 

378,544. Adhesive. Composition. J. Y. 
Johnson, London. (I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A. G., Frankfurt a. M., Germany.) 

378,552. Cable Insulation. Siemens- 
Schuckertwerke A. G., Berlin, Ger- 


many. 

378,786. Cable Insulation. Felten & 
Guilleaume Carlswerk A. G., Cologne, 
Germany. 

378,900. Varnish Composition. Rohme 
& Haas A. G., Darmstadt, Germany. 

379,099. Rubber Composition. P. Schid- 
rowitz, R. M. Ungar, and M. W. Phil- 
pott, all of London. 

379,311. Leather Substitute. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, Anode 
Rubber Co., Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, 
Channel Islands, and E. A. Murphy, 
A. Niven, and D. F. Twiss, all of Ft. 
Dunlop. 

379,683. Accelerator. A. Carpmael, 
London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 
Frankfurt a. M., Germany.) 

379,709. Accelerator. Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., Akron, O., assignee 
of R. L. Sibley, Nitro, W. Va., both 
in the U. S. A. 

379,717. Synthetic Rubber. J. Y. John- 
son, London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G., Frankfurt a. M., Germany.) 

379,740. Age Resister. Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd., London, and H. 
M. -Bunbury, K. W. Palmer, and W. 
J. S. Naunton, all of Manchester. 

379,746. Wear Resistant Composition. 
F. A. and L. E. Fisher, both of Lon- 


don. 

379,819. Rubber Composition. Colvulc 
Rubber Co., Norfolk Downs, assignee 
of P. N. Sylv +s Pag Weymouth, 
both in Mass., U. 

379,942. Wear Pe ed ‘Ingredient. A. 
H. Stevens, London. (Pure Calcium 
Products Co., Painesville, O., U. S. A.) 


Germany 


562,755. Preserving Latex. I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A.G., Frankfurt a.M. 

563,164. Aqueous Factice Dispersion. 
Societa Italiana Pirelli, Milan, Italy. 
Represented by A. Bursch and R. 
Gutmann, both of Berlin. 

563,651. Attaching Rubber. Rubber 
Latex Research Corp., Boston, Mass. 
Us S:. As Represented by G. Let 
terhos, Frankfurt a.M., and H. Mor- 
tensen and W. von Sauer, both of 
Berlin. 

563,793. Coloring Rubber. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, 
England. Represented by S. Ham- 
burger, Berlin. 

563.858. Vulcanizing Process. R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 
U.S. A. Represented by K. Michaelis 
and H. Joseph, both of Berlin. 

564,465. Goods Direct from Latex. 
Naugatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn., U. S. A. Represented by K. 
Michaelis, Berlin. 

564,617. Sticky Rubber Masses. Mag- 
yar Ruggyantaarugyar Reszvenytarsa- 
sag, Budapest, Hungary. Represented 
by J. Reitstotter, Berlin-Steglitz. 

564,910. Rubber Compounds. iG. 
Farbenindustrie A.G., Frankfurt a.M. 

564,912. Antiager. I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie A.G., Frankfurt a.M. 

564,913. Accelerator. I. G. Farben- 
industrie A.G., Frankfurt a.M. 

565,090. Antiager. I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie A.G., Frankfurt a.M. 

565,187. Sole Crepe Rubber. E. A. J. 
Willems, Weltevreden, Java. Repre- 
sented by A. Elliot, Berlin. 


GENERAL 
United States 


1,885,339. Bearing Structure. B. A. 
Evans, Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor 
to 4 F. Goodrich Cn New York, 


N. 

1,885,344. Fountain Pen. R. T. Grif- 
fiths, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,885,391. Expansion Joint. W. B. 
Thompson and A. B. oh both of 
Akron, O., assignors to B. F. Good- 
rich re. New York, N. y. 

1,885,457. Diaphragm Mechanism. H. 
C. Lord and I. P. Whitehouse, both 
of Erie, Pa.; Mr. Whitehouse assig- 
nor to Mr. Lord. 

1,885,473. Exercising Device. L. Pat, 
Chicago, II. 

1,885,474. Automobile Bumper. L. Pat, 
Chicago, Ill. 

_— 484. Pneumatic Tire and Wheel. 
A. H. Shoemaker, Seattle, Wash. 
1,885,485 and 1,885,486. Convertible 
Tractor. W. H. Smyth, Berkeley, 


Calif. 

1,885,523. Automatic Air Coupling. B. 
B. Kosanovich, assignor of 4% to R. 
A. Erdmann, both of Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,885,562. Massage Apparatus. S. Sté- 
phani, Zurich, Switzerland. 

1,885,567. Hosiery. C. W. Tobin, E. 
Orange, N. J., assignor to Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Co., Inc., a corp. of Del. 

1,885,749. Elastic Lace Braid. H. Meh- 
ler, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,885,901. Solid or Pneumatic Tired 
Wheel. W. F. Ennis, Zamalek, Cairo, 
Egypt. 

1,885,917. Inflatable Toy. L. Kelemen 
and Z. Keleti, Budapest, Hungary. 
1,885,922. Window Closure Strip. J. 
Kunz and - — both of Rich- 

mond Hill, 

1,885,941. Road a J. R. O’Brien, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to Rubber Products Corp., 
Dover, Del. 

1,886,004. Signal Lamp. M. T. Geyser, 
Elmhurst, ING Ve 

1,886,029. Massaging Device. H. Krau- 
ter, Vienna, Austria. 

1,886,039. Insect Destroyer. A. D. Mil- 
ler, Goshen, Ind. 

1,886,072. Streamline Wire Separator. 
S. T. Williams, Forest Hills, assig- 
nor to A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, both in N. Y. 

1,886,094. Pneumatic Tire. J. L. M. 
Guenard, Ponce, Puerto Rico. 

1,886,112. Adjustable Cushion Support. 
J. A. Luarde, McDonald, O. 

1,886,126. Garment Hanger. I. Sessions, 
Oakland, Calif. 

1,886,160. Tire Deflation Alarm. S. W. 
Bishop, Long Beach, Calif. 

1,886,357. Comb. J. J. Rugaber, Tren- 
ton, N. J., assignor to Pe nee 
Rubber Co., New York, 

1,886,470. Pneumatic Tire. > Daddio, 
New York, N. Y. 

1,886,522. Diving Raft. R. Buck, Man- 
chester, England. 

1,886,544. Massaging Device. P. L. 
Eemp, Winona, Minn. 

1,886,546. Fluid Motor Governor. J. 
R. Hoffman, assignor to Madison- 
Kipp Corp., both of Madison, Wis. 

1,886,637. Invalid Cushion Pad. H. M. 
Buckley, Westport, Conn. 

1,886,720 and 1,886,721. Road Marker. 
J. R. O’Brien, Chicago, IIl., assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to Rubber 
Products Corp., Dover, Del. 

1,886,839. Padded Chain Link. E. J. 
Scheckel, Brookfield, III. 
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1,886,913. Automobile Bumper. W. F. 
Sill, St. Louis, and C. W. Pippin, 
Pine Lawn, both in Mo. 

1,887,019. Ra Tire. J. D. Hart, Staten 
Island, 

1,887,152. ia Opener and Holder. T. 
Ne Geisler, Portland, Ore. 

1,887,293. Tire Valve Cap. C. Dunois, 
Champigny, France. 

1,887,310. Cushion Structure. J. H. 
King and J. A. Allison, both of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

1,887,383. Atomizer. F. A. Vuillemenot, 
assignor to De Vilbiss Co., both of 
Toledo, O. 

1,887,436. Caster Roller. W. F. and S. 
E. Schacht, both of Huntington, Ind. 

1,887,447. Cleaning Device. L. O. Bal- 
inger, Lakewood, assignor of 1/3 to 
W. J. Wesseler, E. Cleveland, both 


in O. 

1,887,477. Pile Fabric. N. Slater, as- 
signor to S. Slater & Sons, Inc., both 
of Webster, Mass. 

1,887,625. Line Slug Machine Roller. G. 
H. Eberlein, Concord, assignor to 
Stowe & Woodward Co., Newton 
Upper Falls, both in Mass. 

1,887,643. Elastic Lace Braid. O. E. 
Huber, Reading, assignor to Narrow 
Fabric Co., W. Reading, both in Pa. 

1,887,718. Vehicle Suspension. C. Or- 
sett, Boston, Mass. 

1,887,852. Heel. H. Hirschfeld, Sea 
Cite: N.Y. 

1,887,927. Elastic Fabric. W. J. Fox, 
assignor to James R. Kendrick Co., 
Inc., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,888,174. Container Dispensing Device. 
W. G. Kendall, Maplewood, N. J. 

1,888,226. Teat Cup. B. S. Hogeland, 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 

1,888,264. Submarine Cable. K. Goes, 
Rosrath, and E. Badum, assignors to 
Felten & Guilleaume Carlswerk A.G., 
both of Cologne-Mulheim, all in Ger- 


many. 

1,888,299. Weather Strip. J. A. and G. 
E. Tremblay, both of Dolbeau, P. Q., 
Canada. 

1,888,326. Windshield Wiper. J. H. 
Mullen, Jersey City, N. J. 

1,888,358. Refrigerator Stripping. F. C. 
Palenske, St. Joseph, Mich. 

1,888,363. Inkwell. C. E. Tannewitz, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

1,888,365. Pressure Gage. J. Wahl, 
Rosedale, and O. Melzer, Hollis, as- 
signors to A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 
New York, all in N. Y. 

1,888,367. Fountain Pen. C. Zorn, 
Munich, Germany. 

1,888,499. Resilient Rail Car Wheel. 
C. H. Gunn, Burlingame, Calif. 

1,888,580. Tire Inflating Machine 
Coupling. E. E. White, Hollywood, as- 
signor to Pneumatic Tire Inflating 
Devices Corp., Los Angeles, both in 
Calif. 

1,888,894. Pneumatic Tire Tool. H. A. 
Van Valkenburg, Van Nuys, Calif. 


Reissue 


18,651. Casing Shoe and Valve. J. Q. 
Little, Whittier, assignor to Baker Oil 
Tools, Inc., Huntington Park, both in 
Calif. 


Dominion of Canada 


327,027 and 327,028. Railway Car Buf- 
fing and Draw Gear. R. T. Glasco- 
dine, London, England. 

327,084. Brake Lining. Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co., assignee of H. 
_—— both of Hartford, Conn., 


327,138. Fountain Pen. L.-E. Water- 
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assignee 
both in 


man Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
of L. H. Juster, St. Lambert, 
igh OF 

327,181. Bathing a ig 7 = owland, 
Long Branch, N. J., U. 


United iieland 


375,280. Cable. International General 
Electric Co., Inc., New York, News 
U. S. A., assignee of Allgemeine 


Elektricitats-Ges., Berlin, Germany. 
376,086. Shock Absorber. A. Charavel, 


Paris, France. 

376,214. Tire. W. H. Jarman, Brigh- 
ton. 

376,291. Spring. F. H. Carter, Man- 
chester. 

376,326. Railway Vehicle Spring. M. G. 
Cornet, Madrid, Spain. 

376,443. Joint. L. Thiry, Huy, Bel- 
gium. 

376,474. Golf Club. A. G. Spalding & 
Bros. (British), Ltd., London, assig- 
nee of W. T. Aldrich, Springfield, 
Mass., U. S. A. 

376,616. Flexible Unjointed Hinge. Soc. 
Anon. Des Etablissements Repusseau 


& Cie, Levallois-Perret, Seine, France. 


376,671. Railway —_ Tire. Mich- 
elin & Cie, Puy-de-Dome, France. 
376,675. Lip Coloring — J. Sueta, 
A. M. Guastavino, and P. E. Bonneu, 


Argentina. 
3eckmann, Ber- 


all of Buenos Aires, 
376,709. Insulator. H. 

lin, Germany. 
376,780. Match Container. 

tho, Wolverhampton. 


H. O. Wal- 


376,819. Surgical Heating Pad. W. W. 
Triggs, London. (H. E. Simmons, 
Toledo, O., U. S. A.) 

376,889. Molding. J. B. Zimmers, Chi- 
cago, Ill., U. S. A. 

376,926. Road Broom. R. F. Clayton, 


London, and J. W. Jemmison, Hud- 


dersfield. 

376,937. Cushion. Ioco ; 
Waterproofing Co., Ltd., and J. Kirk- 
wood, both of Glasgow, Scotland. 

376.969. Dentists’ Polishing Wheel. Ca- 
pon Heaton & Co., Ltd. and S. A. 
Chapman, both of Birmingham. 


Rubber & 


376,981. e- Lining. R. Lancaster 
and A. J. Foster, both 7 Outed 
377,026. Gott Club. P. E. Heller, New- 
ack. N, j., Ui 5: A. 

377,058. Sandal. G. L. Skillen, Muk- 
wonago, Wis., U. S. A. 

377.087. Eraser. T. Kovacs, Berlin, 
Germany. 

377.143 and 377,144. Molding. J. B. 
Zimmers, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


377,163 and 377,165. Pneumatic Tire. 
G. Foges and E. Schulhof, both of 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

377,329. Spring Support. 
Co., Ltd., Middlesex, 
aker, Buckinghamshire. 

377,347. Air Cushion. S. Saul, 
Germany. 

377,355. Wheel Guard and Squeegee. 
B. L. and A. J. Grafham, both of 
London. 

377,375. Roller Skate. 
Czechoslovakia. 


Gramophone 


and A. Whit- 


Aachen, 


S. Stein, Briinn, 


377,390. Sleeve Link. S. Draper, Lon- 
don. 

377,391. Table Mat. G. H. Denne, 
London. 

377,413. Exerciser. E. Just, Kottbus, 
Germany. 

377,482. Bath Head Rest. A. W. Dan- 
iel, London. 

377,490. Gasket. W. & T. Avery, Ltd., 


and C. M. Sykes, both of Birmingham. 
377,571. Railway Vehicle Tire. Michelin 
& Cie, Clermont Ferrand, France. 


377,572. Surgical Adhesive Material. 
Scholl Mfg. Co., Ltd., Kine _ 
M. Scholl, Chicago, Iil., UE 

377,600. Toy. Magyar eet a 
yar Részveénytarsasag, Budapest, Hun- 
gary. 


377,661. Shoe. Romika Schuhfabrik 
A. G., Cologne, Germany. 

377,690. Joint Packing. Detroit Gasket 
& Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
377,747. Cleaning Pad. G. C. Duncan, 

Linlithgowshire. 

377,897. Resilient Shoe Tread. R. S. 
Thorne, London. 

377,926. Gas Mask Harness. Soc. Itali- 
ana Pirelli, Milan, Italy. 

378,099. Tire. J. J. E. Sloan, Liverpool. 

378,142. Stippling Brush. C. J. Rhodes, 
Yorkshire. 

378,294. Insulating Conductor. Rhein- 
ische Draht & Kabelwerk Ges., Co- 
logne, Germany. 

378,304. Brush Handle. RR. Funck, 
Brussels, Belgium. 

378,330. Pipette. A. Meyer, Berlin, 


Germany. 


378,382. Hair Waver. E. Holman and 


A. G. Hardy, both of London. 
378,414. Air Cushion. A. V. Mellano, 
Surrey. 
378,415. Window Guide Channel. J. S. 


Reid, Shaker Heights, O., U. S. A. 
378,468. Seat. M. Houdaille and C. 
Lecler, Levallois-Perret, Seine, France. 
378,488. Collapsible Liquid Container. 
M. L. McCulloch, Hertfordshire. 


378,648. Loom Picker Buffer. A. 
Mitchell, Lancashire. 
378,731. Horseshoe. Imperator Hes- 


tesko Akt., Tonsberg, Norway. 
378,787. Fountain Pen. Deutsch-Ameri- 
kanische-Fuellfeder Ges., Munich, Ger- 


many. 

378,996 and 378,997. Cable. General 
Cable Corp., New York, N. Y., as- 
signee of R. W. Atkinson, Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., both in the U. S. A. 

379,086. Horseshoe. B. P. Gray, Bir- 
mingham. 

379,149. Tobacco Pipe. G. Rennerfelt, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

379,208. Radio-Active Device. Deutsche 
Gasgluhlicht-Auer-Ges., Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

Schweizerische Kase- 

Berne, Switzerland. 


Pee R Roller. 
union (S. K.), 


379,288. Air Cushion. D. Moseley & 
Sons, Ltd., G. E. Bermingham, and 
A. H. C. Randall, all of Manchester. 

379,332. Latex Joint for Cans. Con- 
tinental Can Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., assignee of J. J. ao 


Chicago, IIll., both in the U. 


379,372. Sponge. W. Mach, ites, 
Yugoslavia. 

379,381. Respirator. C. G. Vokes, 
London. 

379,481. Insole and Sock. F. W. 
Holland, London. 

379,503. Shoe Toe _ Stiffener. W. 
Evans, Leicester. 

379,594. Rubber Footed Shelves. J. P. 
Schmidt, Remscheid, Germany. 

379,621. Pipette. T. J. Dykema, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., U. S. A. 

379,656. Horseshoe. F. D. Organ, Ox- 
ford. 


379,789. Film Making Apparatus. R. K. 


Morcom, Worcestershire, H. Hallam, 
Monmouthshire, D. L. Pellatt, Lo- 
stock, and Transparent Paper, Ltd., 
Bury. 

379,808. Garden Rake. I. Levy, Surrey. 

379,876. Toy Balloon. O. M. Harris, 
London. 

379,917. Golf Tee. G. Maclellan & Co., 


Ltd., and K. Maclellan, both of Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 


India Rubber World 


Germany 


562,937. Reenforced Rubber Lining. F. 
Szepanscky, Berlin. 
563,175. Packing. Vorwerk & Sohn, 
Wuppertal-Barmen. 
G. Fuchs and 


563,339. Beer Tubing. 
H. Spath, both of Stuttgart-Canstatt. 


563,528. Tire Anti-skid Device. W. 


Josky, Hamburg. 
563,530. Tire Tread. E. Goltstein, 
Rheydt. 





TRADE MARKS 
United States 


297,661. Biseal. Tire valves. Sterling 
Automotive Products Corp., Buffalo, 

297,663. Waughmat. Buffing, draft 
springs, bearing springs, and blocks. 
Waugh Equipment Co., Depew, INS 

297,677. Day-Steel. Pulleys. Dayton 
Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 

297,714. Duro-Skin. Prophylactic arti- 
cles. <A. Fletcher, doing: business as 


Fletcher Chemical Co., Cincinnati, O. 

297,724. Label bearing the words: 
““Olla’ Gum..?” Prophylactic arti- 
cles. J. Balog, doing business as Olla 
Spezialitaten Jacques Balog, Vienna, 
Austria. 

297,729. Label bearing a diamond con- 
taining the words: “Valcort, Selected 


Brand.” Prophylactic articles. J. W. 
York, New York, N. Y. 
297,740. 2 in 1 Stratewalk. Heels. Hol- 


tite Mig. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
297,797. The Shelton Rug. Rugs. S. 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc., New York, 


297,852. Coat of arms and the letters: 
“AAA. ” Elastic fabric. United Elas- 
tic Corp., E asthampton, Mass. 


297,853. Circle containing a fanciful 
design and the letters: “G E F Co.” 
Elastic fabric. United Elastic Corp., 


Easthampton, Mass. 


297,967. Label bearing the word: “Hi- 
Speed.” Cement. Hickok Oil Corp., 
Toledo, O. 

297,985. Firestone. Brake and brake 


lining testers. Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O. 

297,986. Shield containing the letter: 
“F.” Brake tester. Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O 

297,988. Elco. Tires, tubes, 
drop center rim flaps, etc. 
thal Co., Akron, O 

298,022. Representation of a still en- 
closed in a hexagon. Rubber paint. 


patches, 
Loewen- 


—* Chemical Co., New York, 
298:025. Ritz. Heels. I. T. S. Co, 
Elyria, O. 
298,032. Xylos. Reclaimed. rubber. 


Xylos Rubber Co., Akron, O 
298,042. Rub-a-glo. Sponges. Sponge 
Rubber Products Co., Derby, Conn. 
298,072. Guard. Tires and tubes. United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
298,079. Circle containing the words: 
“Corona, All-Ways the Best.” Repair 


kits. Penn- Jersey Auto Stores, Inc., 
Easton, Pa. 

298,097. ’Pro-Cougar. Golf balls. Golf 
Ball, Inc., Chicago, II. 

298,098. Flying Scot. Golf balls. Golf 


Ball, Inc., Chicago, II. 

298,103. Maxply. Tennis and badmin- 
ton rackets. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Birmingham, England. 

298,121. Cushion Capped Carcass. 
Tires. Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., 
Newark, 

298,125. Pamela. Balls. 
New York, NOY: 


Stern Bros., 
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Market Reviews 





UTOMOBILE production was a 

bright spot in the December picture 
of the rubber market. Manufacturers are 
preparing for intensive sales campaigns fol- 
lowing the January automobile show. 
Dealers’ stocks of cars are at a minimum. 
Auto makers, naturally, are optimistic over 
the prospect of selling the cars they are 
producing, tangibly expressed by the ex- 
tent to which they have gone in stocking 
dealers thus far. 

November figures of rubber consumption 
and arrivals were better than expected, 
showing an increase in the former and a 
decrease in the latter. Shipments, how- 
ever, are still too high, and stocks on hand 
increased again to the huge total of 377,- 
996 tons on November 30, 1932. Stocks 
in Great Britain and on the Continent, 
however, are steadily declining. At Lon- 
don and Liverpool rubber on hand is now 
about 25% less than it was a year ago. 

Malay shipments are still too high, being 
40,098 tons in November and 37,500 in 
December. Last December they were only 
35,741 tons. Even the low prices seem to 
have little influence in cutting output. 

In the Outside Market business was 
narrow and dull. This is the second 
month that activity has been quiet with 
little inquiry from manufacturers. Auto- 
mobile producers are well stocked with 
rubber and tires so that the new produc- 
tion entered into this month did not affect 
the actuals market. Prices are bumping 
bottom at a level which traders find un- 
profitable. Hesitation in the outside mar- 
kets and the doubt engendered by unset- 
tled world problems are causing manufac- 
turers to continue their hand-to-mouth pol- 
icies, which policy is reflected in the small 
sales of crude rubber made in the last few 
months. 

Members of the New York Hide Ex- 
change, the National Metal Exchange, the 
National Raw Silk Exchange, and the 
Rubber Exchange of New York are plan- 
ning to form a merger. 

The proposed name of the consolidated 
exchange is Commodities Exchange, Inc., 
and its combined membership will be 
around 1,000. There will be 4 trading 
rings at which futures in 6 commodities 


CRUDE RUBBER 








RUBBER BULL POINTS 


1. Consumption of crude rubber in November was 
4.2% above that of October. 

2, Crude rubber imports in November were 27,080 
tons, a decrease of 23.7% from October, 1932, 
and 38.1% from November, 1931, 

3. London and Liverpool stocks are now over 25% 
less than they were a year ago. 

4. Large and small estate production in the Far 
East during November was 34,031 tons, com- 
pared with 36,621 tons in October. 

5. Dealers’ stocks in the Far East on November 30 
were 22,400 tons against 24,656 in October. 

6. Dealers’ stocks at Singapore and Penang were 
30,123 tons at the end of November, compared 
with 41,372 tons on November 30, 1931. 

7. Stocks of tires on October 31 were 17.2% less 
than on the same date a year ago. 


RUBBER BEAR POINTS 


1, Domestic stocks of crude rubber on November 
30 were 377,996 tons, an increase of 1.1% over 
October and 29.2% over November 30, 1931. 

2, New automobile registrations for November de- 
clined 830% from October, compared with a nor- 
mal seasonal decline of 24%, according to R. L. 
Polk & Co. 

3. December Malay shipments are estimated at 
37,500 tons against 40,098 tons in November and 
35,741 in December, 1931. 

4, Increased tapping has been reported by estates 
in the Dutch East Indies, giving rise to rumors 
of renewed effort toward governmental restric- 
tion. 

5. Estate stocks on November 30 in the Far East 
were 19,521 tons against 19,237 tons at the end 
of October, 

6. Tire shipments in October declined 41.6% under 
September ard 36.9% under October, 1931; pro- 
duction increased 1.2% over September, but was 
13.6% less than October, 1931. 

7%. Crude rubber afloat for the United States on 
November 30 was 40,879 tons, compared with 
40,176 tons on October 31. 





will be purchased and sold: rubber, silk, 
and hides at 3 rings respectively and silver, 
copper, and tin at the fourth ring. 

The board of governors of the 4 ex- 
changes will meet about the first of Feb- 
ruary, in order that foreign members of 
the exchanges may have ample time to 
send in proxies. 

Week ended December 3. Commission 
house liquidation and scale-down buying 
caused the market to fluctuate narrowly in 
a dull week. On no day did transactions 
exceed 970 tons, and on Wednesday 270 
tons exchanged hands, half of which were 
switches from December to No. 1 B Sep- 
tember contracts. The Malaya and Ceylon 
statistics were well discounted because the 
market showed its only gain on the day 
these figures were issued. 

Price changes were from 10 to 16 points 


on the down side. December closed at 
3.17¢, compared with 3.27¢ last week; Jan- 
uary 3.23 against 3.34; March 3.33 against 
3.46; May 3.40 against 3.52; July 3.48 
against 3.62; and September 3.57 against 
3.69. 

November shipments from Malaya 
totaled 40,098 tons, compared with 37,931 
tons shipped in October and 48,012 tons in 
November, 1931. The period of greatest 
production in Malaya comes in the winter; 
so the high figure was anticipated. Be- 
ginning with the early part of next year, 
however, traders expect that production 
from this point will steadily decline. It is 
unfortunate that in the heaviest producing 
season, consumption is usually at its lowest 
ebb in this country. 

Ceylon shipments for November totaled 
4,450 tons, compared with 3,563 tons in 
October this year and 4,853 tons in No- 
vember, 1931. 

The New York Times’ automobile index 
declined fractionally for the November 26 
week to 30.1, compared with 30.3 for the 
preceding week and with 21.4 for the cor- 
responding week last year. 

As car manufacturers plan for next year’s 
business, production figures for October 
show what a miserable year they are leav- 
ing behind. Only 48,934 units were pro- 
duced in the United States in October 
against 84,141 in September and 80,142 in 
October, 1931. 

For the first 10 months of this year, pro- 
duction in the United States and Canada 
totaled 1,232,436 units, compared with 2,- 
278,272 units in the same period last year, 
a drop of 44.5%, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The October United 
States production was said to be the lowest 
since records began to be compiled by the 
Department. 

In the Outside Market trading was un- 
usually quiet. The low prices are profitless 
to traders, and manufacturers are well 
stocked, with business still hesitating. The 
uncertain political picture is a great retard- 
ing influence. 

Prices were lower by about %¢. De- 
cember was 3% against 334 the week be- 
fore for ribbed smoked sheets; January- 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cents per Pound 








Nov., 1932 -— ——— ————December, 1932 2 ——__ — —, 

28 29 30 1 2 3 5 6 7 8 9 10 12 13 14 15 16 17 19 20 21 22 23 24* 
Ribbed Smoked Sheet..... 3f5 345 3f% 33% 34% 3% 3% 3% 34°3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 34% 3% 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe.. 3% 3% 3% 348 3% 3% 338 338 3% 3% 348 338 348 338 338 318 348 348 37, 38 348 338 348 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe. 37% 3% 3% 34 3% 3% 3}% 388 3% 3% oi 348 348 398 348 348 338 348 376 348 34% 348 3h 
No. 1 Brown Crepe ..... 3 3 3 3275 3 3 248 248 3 3 238 248 238 238 248 248 248 248 3 3ys 248 233 248 
No. 2 Brown Crepe ..... 248 248 238 3 238 238 27% 2% 248 298 2h 2h 2h 2h 2 2% 2h 2% 24% 3 2% 2h 2h 
No. 2 ar se . 3 3 325 3 3 238 29% 3 3 238 238 238 238 2 238 238 238 3 32s 248 238 248 
ee en ae ree 748 24 248 3 24 24 2% 2% 238 24 2% 2h 2h 2h 2h 2h 2h 2 2 3 2% 2h 2h 
No. 4 Amber ........ . 238 238 238 27% 238 238 234 234 238 218 2% 24% 23% 2% 2% 26 2% 2% 248 2% 2% 2% 2% 
Rolled Brown ........... 2% 2% 21%4 2%; 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 


* Holiday, 
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March 33g against 3%; April-June 3% 
against 35,; July-September 356 against 
334; and October-December 334 against 
Week ended December 10. Total trans- 
actions for the week aggregated 1,910 tons, 

average of little over 300 tons a da. 
lhe dullest day was Friday, when 130 tons 
were sold. In this dull trading atmosphere 
price changes were negligible, even specula- 


i 


tors finding few occasions for making a 
profit. Political developments affected the 
varket slightly as reflected in the stock 


and other commodity markets. The lame- 
duck Congress has been in session a week, 
and the impression is that important and 
vecessary legislation will probably be post- 
poned until the regular session or a special 
session. 

xchange prices were from 3 points 
lower to 7 points higher during the week. 
December sold at 3.24¢, compared with 
3.17¢ the week previous; January 3.25 
against 3.23; March 3.31 against 3.33; May 
3.38 against 3.40; July 3.45 against 3.48; 
and October 3.61 against 3.60. 

Details of the Malayan shipments show 
that 21,347 tons of the total November ex- 
ports of 40,098 tons were shipped to the 
United States, compared with receipts of 
21,042 tons in this country in October and 
36,049 tons during November, 1931. The 
largest shipments to other countries were 
4,181 tons to Great Britain, 8,837 tons to 
Continent, and 4,097 tons to Japan. 

The Outside Market was exceptionally 
dull. The same monotonous rate has been 
characteristic since before the election last 
month, and until the men elected show 
definite results settling the pressing prob- 
lems facing the country, business will prob- 
ably continue in a rut. 

The December contract for 
smoked sheets was quoted by traders at 
3'4¢, unchanged from last week; January- 


the 


ribbed 


March 3y% against 33¢ last; April-June 
3y% against 314; July-September 34 
against 35¢; and October-December 343 


against 334. 

Week ended December 17. Reports of 
increased tapping in the Dutch East Indies 
led speculators to enter the market on 
Monday, and business done on the Ex- 
change totaled 1,050 tons. But next day 
transactions fell to only 70 tons, and 
Saturday a total of 80 tons comprised the 
day’s business. These figures describe the 
cliaracter of the trading better than any 
adjectives. Consumption and production 
statistics mean little to the present market 
hecause they are well discounted in ad- 
vance, and besides the most important 
thing to all markets is a settlement of the 


many political problems, both national and 
international, in order to give business the 
feeling of security necessary for resuming 
normal operations. 

The December contract sold off during 
the week; otherwise gains of 2 to 8 points 
were shown. December closed at 3.17¢, 
compared with 3.24¢ last week; January 
3.27 against 3.25; March 3.37 against 3.31; 
May 3.46 against 3.38; July 3.52 against 
3.45; and October 3.65 against 3.61. 

An Amsterdam cable said that about 40 
estates in the Dutch Indies renewed tapping 
recently, thus offsetting the reduction in 
native exports. It was rumored that the 
Dutch government might again be ap- 
proached in reference to restriction. An- 
other version was that the increase in 
tapping was deliberate to secure such 
action by the government. 

November rubber consumption, at 21,910 
tons, was better than expected. In October, 
21,018 tons were consumed, or 4.2% less. 
Imports for November were 27,080 tons, 
a drop of 23.7% below October, 1932, and 
38.1% below November, 1931. 

Domestic stocks on November 30 were 
377,996 tons, 1.1% higher than a month 
previous and 29.2% higher than a year 
ago. Crude rubber afloat for this country 
on November 30 was 40,879 tons against 
40,176 on October 31, 1932, and 58,082 on 
November 30, 1931. 

October figures for pneumatic casings 
show a drop of 36.9% in shipments com- 
pared with last year, a decline of 13.6% in 
production, and 17.2% less stock on hand. 

No business to speak of was done in the 
Outside Market. The consumption figures 
were a little better than expected; the gain 
in sterling made for firmer prices in Liver- 
pool, but little rubber was sold. 

Quotations on ribbed smoked sheets were 
almost the same as a week ago. December 
sold at 3ys¢ at the close, compared 
with 314¢ the week before; January- 
March 334 against 37s; April-June 3% 
against 31: July-September 354 against 
344; and October-December 334 against 
343. 

Week ended December 24. Liquidation 
in advance of the holidays and heaviness 
at primary centers served to send the rub- 
ber market down 7 to 11 points. The 
weakness in securities and outside markets 
also contributed to the decline. Trading 
as a whole was dull, as is usual at the year- 
end. 

The December contract closed at 3.10¢, 
compared with 3.17¢ last week; January 
3.18 against 3.27; March 3.26 against 3.37; 
May 3.33 against 3.46; July 3.41 against 
3.52; and October 3.56 against 3.65. 
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New York Outside 








Market—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


India Rubber World 


Malayan shipments for the first half of 
the month were officially estimated at 17,- 
500 tons, with the month’s shipments put 
at 37,500 tons, compared with 40,098 tons 
shipped in November, and 35,741 in De- 
cember, 1931. 

London and Liverpool stocks decreased 
by 1,463 tons, making the total at these 2 
centers 93,229 tons against 128,516 tons for 
the same time in 1931. 

Another bullish factor offset by heavy 
liquidation was the fact that November 
census figures from the Far East show that 
production on large and small estates was 
34,031 tons, against 36,621 tons in October. 
Dealers’ stocks were 22,400 tons, or 256 
tons less than in October, but the total of 
estate stocks was 19,521 tons, an increase 
of 284 tons over October. 

The Times’ automobile index rose to the 


(Continued on page 70) 





New York Quotations 


New York outside market rubber 
quotations in cents per pound 


. Dec. 26, Nov. 26, Dec. 27, 
Plantations 1931 1932 1932 
Rubber latex...gal. 69 51 51 
Sheet 
Ribbed, smoked, spot 47%%/4}8 3% 3% 

je” ET rere 5 3 %5 3¥% 
Agr.-Jane ....... 5%%/5% = 3}4 3Y, 
Crepe 
No. 1 thin latex, spot 534/5y%5 4% 4 ts 
PON MAr, 55... S¥s/5% 4% 4 ys 
_Apr.-June ...... 5%/5% 4% 4 fs 
No. 2 Amber, spot. 45/434 3% 248 
Fan Mat. «6 6.0< 434/443 3% 3 ts 
Apr.-June ...... 474/448 33% 3 #5 
No. 3 Amber, spot. 414/444 37% 2% 
No. 1 Brown...... 434 3y5 243 
No. 2 Brown...... 454/444 3 2% 
Brown, rolled ..... 4%4/4¥— 2% 2%5 
Paras 
Upriver fine ...... T5% 7 6 
Upriver fine ...... *9OI4 *934 *9% 
Upriver coarse .... 73 3 Pan 
Upriver coarse .... *5 *5%4 *434 
Islands fine ...... 5% 6% 5 
Islands fine ...... "9 *9% *O1K 
Acre, Bolivian, fine 6% 7% 6% 
Acre, Bolivian, fine.*10 *10 *9Y%4 
Beni, Bolivian .... 6% 7% 6% 
Madeira, fine ..... 6 7 6 
Pontianak 
Bandjermasin kaon 5 5 
Pressed block ..... 8 6% 6% 
Sarawak ....... 5 5 6% 
Caucho 
eper Gall .....:.-. 73 3 2% 
Upper ball ....... we) *514 *434 
Lower ball ....... 42% 2y% - : 
Manicobas 
Manicoba, 30% guar. +414 T2y% {24 
Mangabiera, thin ‘ 
eee ee T44 T2u% 
Guayule 
Duro, washed and 
See 13 12 12 
A err ee 14 13 13 
Africans 
Rio Nufiez ....... 33 8 
Black Kassai ..... of 7% 
Manihot cuttings... .. 3% 34 
Prime Niger flake. .. 15 15 
Gutta Percha 
atte Sik 2620s. 9 6} 6} 
suite SOR .ocices 17 13 : 12 : 
Red Macassar .... 1.75 1.50 1.50 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad 
a 20 17 16 
Manaos block ..... 20 17 16 
Surinam sheets .... 40 25 25 
PE: scccs ass 45 26 27 


*Washed and dried crepe. Shipments from 
Brazil. tNominal. 
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United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 


Consumption United 

. Per Cent States : 
Year Production Consumption to Crude Stocks* Exports 
Ds aaa sew eee eons ieee 157,967 153,497 41.5 24,008 9,468 
i ihe fala Pig a 125,001 35.7 19,257 6,971 

1932 

SID 3345 nn sk oe + eee 8.753 8,440 30.2 18,712 475 
OO ee Or 8,731 8,332 27.6 18,659 484 
MIR cao chaw ceeereebicnsenn 8,613 7,420 26.7 19,726 476 
eee pe ee 5,555 5,561 21.4 21,525 370 
 csee sean anes cteneeeeees ‘ 5,024 6,070 20.8 18,889 188 
SEL coxie sass scene oe Birnie sles cece 5,923 7,031 18.0 16,870 259 
ME ores aio eivin =< eistsysie = tie oss ce rs 3.417 5,131 18.2 16,333 240 
[Ee Ee erties ee iar ee 3,264 4,382 19.6 14,629 147 
EME: cirocae eave eee nese an 5 308 5.235 23.3 14,059 265 
WEEE. 2 ansch eases beanean 6,005 5,494 26.1 13,911 203 
IHOVEMIUES 6:5:0:0:6'0'5 0000: Seeiwaes 6,542 5,234 23.9 14,047 ets 





« *Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 


Cempiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


THE expected seasonal decline in con- 
sumption of reclaim for November sent 
statistics for that month to about the 
September level, with takings only one ton 
less, and stocks on hand 12 tons less. Pro- 
duction was greater than in September, 
but declined from the October level. 
December statistics probably will show 
up as good or better than in November. 
Inventory shutdowns and the year-end 
dullness may take their toll, but the feel- 
ing is that business was pretty good, con- 
sidering all factors. The weather helped, 
of course. The saying is that, “one snow 
storm before Christmas is better than 2 
after.” Undoubtedly Santa Claus brought 
a good many pairs of boots and overshoes 
in his pack this year. 


Looking back over the past year, we 
find that the rubber industry did as well 
as could be expected. Compared with 


heavy industries like steel and automobiles, 
rubber reclaim has no cause for complain- 
ing, considering general conditions. What 
gives the most satisfaction is the fact that 
manufacturers have realized beyond a 
doubt that reclaim is a necessity in manu- 
facturing rubber goods, and one after the 
other of those producers who deserted re- 
claim for the cheaper raw rubber has seen 
the error of this substitution. 

Returning to the current month’s busi- 
ness, we find that there was a distinctly 
better feeling in mechanicals and heels and 


soles. Manufacturers of boots and shoes 
are optimistic, with some observers opining 
that these producers have enjoyed the best 
year in 3 or 4. 


Insulated wire is still dull, with little 
building going on in the cold weather. The 


jobbers’ are doing a fair business in auto 
topping, but tires and tubes are dull. 
Hopes are expressed that manufacturers 
will sell some of the new automobiles that 
are being made, and every effort is being 
expended to this end. 


New York Quotations 


December 27, 1932 


High Tensile ren oath 

Super-reclaim, black ....... 1.20 5 /5% 

eS) Fo sort, areal a ay ne 1.20 4¥%4/5 

Auto Tire 

MN hs ahah s isrhias oan eae 1.21 3%4/4 

Black selected tires..... 1.18 4 /4% 

Dark S889 s0606050 pe js 5 /5% 

WWEEO is :6:56 sires es aseclensie 1.40 6 /6% 
Shoe 

LO ana a 1.60 4%4/5 

Wiaelied 45% i oa0u coats ~ + eee 5Y/5% 
Tube 

5 ES (eee ae a Nc ACE va 1.00 6% 

ait: RRs Capers éscceeccee OD 444/4% 
Truck Tire 

Truck tire, heavy gravity.. 1.55 5 /5% 

Truck tire, light gravity... 1.40 54/5% 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical blends .... - 1.60 3. /3% 
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RUBBER SCRAP 


CRAP dealers enjoyed a slight increase 

in December business, owing largely 
to seasonal factors. The cold and stormy 
weather was especially welcome to retail- 
ers of boots and shoes since it strengthened 
the demand for their product. The ex- 
pansion of the automobile industry 
had a stimulating effect on business in gen 
eral, but, surprisingly enough, tire manu- 
facturers did not report much gain in 
production. Evidently auto makers 
well stocked with the necessary tires. 

Collections of scrap are at a minimum 
A drop is expected in the winter when 
snow covers the ground and the tempera 
ture drops, but the main reason for low 
collections is the price level. So low are 
prices that they offer no incentive to the 
scrap collector. The most a man can earn 
in a long day at present prices is about a 
dollar, which does not cover expenses. 

Boots AND SHoEs. The weather has 
contributed its share in the firmer tone en- 
joyed by these products. Except for the 
low prices, boot and shoe retailers are 
operating at a good rate. Sales are better 
than in other grades, but profit is small. 

INNER TUBES. Quotations were main- 
tained at the level reached in November, 
with little demand evident. 

Tires. In spite of the sharp upturn in 
automobile production, tires registered no 
gains during December. They were the 
only grade of scrap to show a decrease in 
price. The greatest decline was in black 
auto peelings, from $17.50/18.00 a ton to 
$16.00/16.50. Solids were unchanged in 
price, owing to their scarcity. The re- 
maining varieties were off from 25¢/50¢. 
The winter is usually a dull season in the 
tire and automobile trade; so this showing 
was expected. Manufacturers apparently 
had the tires on hand for their new models, 
and replacement demand is very low. 
More cars were laid up too, because of 
the cold weather. 

MECHANICALS AND Harp Russer. Both 
grades were unchanged in price and dull. 


also 


Were 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills 


December 27, 1932 
Boots and Shoes Prices 
Boots and shoes, black. . 100 /b. $0.75/$0.90 
Colored .100 Ib. .625 /.75 
Untrimmed arctics. -100 Jb. .50 
Inner Tubes 
No. 1, floating . dd. 02 94/. 02% 
No. 2, compound Ib. 013% a 4 
Red aa me as aes .014%4/.01% 
Mixed tubes oi lb. 01 th 
Tires (Akron District) 
Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires with 
ST ton 7.0 7.25 
Beadless ... ton 10.25/10.50 
Auto tire carcass .. ton 7.00/ 7.25 
Black auto peelings ....ton 16.00/ 16.50 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck ton 26.50/27.00 
Light gravity ton 28.00/29.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap ...... Jb. .0054/.00% 
Hose, air brake ton 7.50 /8.00 
Garden, rubber covered /b. 0034/.00% 
Steam and wate, -_. > .0034/.00% 
No. 1 red ... b. .01%/.01% 
No. 2 red tb 01 /.01% 
White druggists’ ‘sundries. Ib. 01%/.01% 
Mechanical . Ib. .0034/. 00% 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber .......1B. .0634/.06% 
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ICRONEX was the first carbon black called upon to 
M increase tire mileage. In the more than a score of 
years since that day the makers of Micronex have left | 
no scientific stone unturned that their product might | 
be of increasing service to the rubber industry. Today | 
MICRONEX represents the last word in carbon black. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


Specialists in CARBON BLACKS, STEARIC ACID, IRON OXIDES, MINERAL RUBBER and other products for the RUBBER INDUSTRY 


41 EAST 42°" STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





ZO0 TONS OF 





The Magtc Lamp 


Your Protection for 
Over 50 Years 














January 1, 1933 





THE production of tires and tubes de- 
clined in marked degree during De- 
cember, even to the point of cessation of 
production by some manufacturers during 
the latter half of the month. Widely ex- 
tended areas of snowfall about the same 
time depleted dealers’ stocks of rubber foot- 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


wear and necessitated special activity on 
the part of the factories to replenish them. 

Rubber production in 1932 was 20% less 
in tonnage than in 1931. Several large 
tire companies variously estimate that pro- 
duction in 1933 will be 20 to 30% less than 
in 1932. In view of this outlook the move- 
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ment of compounding ingredients is very 
slow and restricted in all lines. Only 
specialties can be dealt in profitably at the 
present slow rate of consumption. In 
general prices are firm and _ wnchanged. 
Palmol and Brown and White Emo have 
been added to the list of softeners. 





Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied 


Abrasives 
Pumicestone, pwd. ....---- Ib. $0. ws +4 
Rottenstone, domestic ..... ton 23.50 /28 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lime, hydrated ......---- 


Litharge, com., a” “ 05% 
jeavy 
"i ns Ib. .05%/ 06 


Accelerators, Organic 










Accelerator 49 ...2..+--0+-8B, = .38 / 48 
Aldehyde ammonia ........[b. os ft 
TERE, 5-55 10ioi0 le cipivioia a 6018-05" tb. 
Barak ...ccccccccesseccess Ib. 
rer ic. Ib. 
Butene ....--ccecceececers Ib 
Captax ...ceeeeceereeeeers Ib. 
Crylene .....eeeeeeceeeees Ib 
PASTE 2. .ceeeeeerreeeees Ib. 
DBA woes cieeeseseeeteses Ib. 
bora... ; pe ae wa 
DPG cccccccccccccccese aan: 33 / «43 
du Pont. g0 ais ard a 
rrr ret te 4 
Ethylidine aniline ......-- lb. 45 / 47% 
Termalbarde aniline wb, = .37%/ 40 


— EEE Or 


Leen coiapereiscamsere 1b. 
Hexamethylenetetramine ap 46 / 47 
Lead oleate, No. 999......./b.  .10 

Witco ......- wales 
TA 56060 90:8 0:6 «lb. 
Methylene dianiline . lb. 

ONEK ccccccccces «lb. 
Novex ...s.0oe-..- ; 
Plastone ....+-e-ee% 

& H 40 .cccceeee 

ng aasie se aes 
GREER oiscisin ois sso: + t3e.0:619 0°40 


Tetrone Be apererrnenansatend ’ 
Thiocarbanilid PG ose ee RS fae 


— Ee ala hipicetoso@ieloese * ; 

Tripheny! guanidine Sy. ‘1b. 58 / .60 

TUAdsS ..cccccccccees lb. 

Vulcanex ....ececceccees fb 
ao. aces 

DAHORE. osc ce ows cee bee see Ib. 

= bbls.)...100 Ibs. 2.65 / 2.90 

Acetic 28% (bbls. es 2 , 
“Glacial (carboys)....100 pon 9.64 / 9.89 

Sulphuric, 66° .......+--- 15.50 

Age Resisters 

Age-Rite Gel .....----+++> Ib. 
powder ....seeeereeeees Ib. 
cre 1b. 
MPTRUR. cvisste ws e000. s004010 Ib. 

BINEBED: 20 <sc0se ce ceseseive 1b 

ae Ib 

WBGZONE: 6x.0sis vec ce oeeeeesie Ib. 

Permalux ......e+seees ews 

SS ee Ib. 

or Ib. 


Antiscorch Materials 
MOTD cise 8 600050 beeen 
Antisun Materials 


Heliozone ....---- siheuenee 
Sunproof ......ceeceeeee lB. 


Binders, Fibrous 


Cotton flock, dark........ Ib 09 / 11% 
dyed Pea ee errre ee Ib.  .50 
MUIR. coo bowser soecse sive me ttf at8 
Rayon “ack: er Ib. 1.40 
cr 7... 1.75 

Colors 

“i dered Ib 05%/ «15 
aie ua ae te, 


Dro 
Leanltaclk (commercial). . 06 sf 8 


New York Quotations 
December 27, 1932 






BLUE asaitles 
PMOTEEN . osid'ssadawiess lb. $0.80 /$3.50 
Ji SAREE eraser ie 35 f 32 
MUEMMNATENG 5.0060 dscdecces mem 07 / 10 

BROWN 
Mapico ... i: 6 / 35 
ahaen, Italian, raw, pwd. lb. =6.04%/ S11 

GREEN 
Chrome: TGR cc 6isiciceecciccis lb. .23 £ .25% 

HD ac cbc aocne'e cececk: 1ETE 27% 

ein aicig oe cinta niciere-s 1b. ‘34/7 21 
Green, tONOIS odie cccaciewes Ib. = 85 / 3.50 
OS ae ere lb 70 

ORANGE 
Cadmium sulphide ........ 1b. 

GCPORNG CONETE 6ccccccacees ib. .40 / 1.60 

ORCHID 
Orciid tOHETE .<0.ccscecse 1b. 1.50 / 2.00 

PINK 
NE PT ee ib. 1.50 / 4.00 

PURPLE 
PUEpie CONGSS scc0 00s vecas lb. 60 / 2.00 

RED 
Antimony 

Crimson, R. M. P. No. ‘> .48 
a free 682 
TED  sielainiaetig . 35 
PAE ocieloie aie bis sie iaroiece .20 
Iron Oxides 
Ruber-red 08% 
ae .....lb, = .08%/ 09 
Red toners 80 / 2.00 
HITE 
Lithopone 04%4/ .05 
Albalith 041%4/ 104% 
Cryptone No. 06 / 06% 
CB No. 21 ‘ 06 / .16% 
Grasselli ..... -04%4/  .05 
Titanium oxide, pure - <F f 18% 
bid ase ala igiamrapienieese lb 006 / 06% 
pte scatiite ale déieurelelelaie. «ies 06 064 
Zine Oxide . * 
Black label (lead free) ./b. .05% 
F. Florence, green 
ona. aaah ane e -% .0935%/ 09% 
nt ee res 0854/ 08% 


white seal (bbls.)..... ib. 10K 
Green lahel (lead free) ./h. .05% 
Green seal, Anaconda...../b. .095%/ .10% 
Horsehead (lead free) “brand 


Selected ....-+..0 oeeelb, §=.053%4/ 06 
MEE cies oea0s om oobd, 05%/ .06 
Ma eRe e's Kecsleaciet ee Ib. 05%/ .06 
— BE er Pye 1b. 053%4/ .06 
adaeeaegwenveeee Ib. 05%/ .06 
Resin, black label ...... lh 095%/ .097 
IGE CIBDEN edicts’. S306 5 Rok lb. .08S%/ .08 
Na oe). eee Ib. .07%/ 07% 
Lehigh (leaded) Sees ae lb 0490/ .0515 
Red lahel (lead free) Ib 1534 


Red seal, Anaconda ....1b. .0854/ .09% 


Standard (leaded) ooo lh, §.Q5%/ .05% 
Sterling (leaded) ...... lh, .05%/ 05% 
Superior (leaded) ..... Ib. 05%/ 05% 
ee Ae See mg 12% 

White, seal, Anacon 10%/ 11% 


XX zine sulphide “hbls.). 1b Ri 
YELLOW 





Yellow toners 2.5 
Factice—See Rubber dikemiies 
Fillers, Inert 


yO a ae rr - 
Barytes (f.o.b. St. om -. on 23.00 
Blanc fixe, dry, precip. a 70.00 /75.00 
ES EAA eee ; ton 42.50 /45.00 
— MO. 2. vcvcisiacavons ton 
Simeanie white, extra light.ton 60.00 /80.00 
OE, -Uvisutw.d s bink ca win aee ton 45.00 /55.00 
Whiting 
Chalk, precipitated mee Ib. .03%/ .04 
ee 100 Ibs. 
A noe cee ton 
WE ca ewe eW son eu ets ton 


on Application 


Fillers for Pliability 





lee Ib. $0.0214/$0.0¢ 
. _ptigesecs mer we 
Thermax sls 
Velvetex Ib. 02 / .05 
Finishes 

Blea) AIMNEE. sok dks cece Ib. 
Starch, corn, — ooo 100 Ws. 2.19 / 2.30 
Tale, dusting — -ee... ton 20.00 

PRCER ast ccncceness ton 


Latex Compounding Ingredients 
Accelerator 552. 






PACOR a: < (5; 0.515010 Seige sca’ 
oar ee 
Colloidal color pastes.... 
SUUOL, o weisicic oscvvinn esc 
BUM ORIN 55.4 <bean. does Ib. 
Collway sulphur (dry basis) ./b. 
Disinfectants ............. lb. 
Dispersed Antox........... lb 
Fmulsified Heliozone....... Ib. 
eke Be CGF accesses lb. 
BRO ea tc ohare ante owes Ib. 
OMI aso os cae bee ciee be Ib. 
Mineral Rubber 
Genasco (fact’y) ......e0. ton 40.00 /42.00 
Gilsonite cies) ge hedaaa ton 37.34 /39.65 
Granulated M. R. ....... ton 
Hydrocarbon, ." ae ton 
Parmer Geaae 2. ocpsscaces ton 23.00 /28.00 
oo a eae ton 23.00 /28.00 
Mold Lubricants 
RMON caeyectens ocean eae Ib. 
Seappark (Cit) ..ccccccce lb. §=©.06 / .06% 
ON GRIOUE casce sce tease we ton 15.00 
Oils 
Castor, (DINING 6.6 ceacens lb. .11%/ 11% 
Poppy seed Of) c.ccccces al. 1.60 


g 
Red oil, distilled (bbls.)...1b. .06%%/ .063%4 
Protective Colloids 


Casein, domestic ..... cennsds OF J O76 
Reenforcers 
Aluminum flake ......... ton 


Carbon Black 
Aerfloted arrow black .../b 02% 
Arrow specification black./b. .03 
Century (works, c. 1.) ../b. 
Certified, Cabot, c. 1., 
, ae SR works, bags.../b.  .0234 
c. L, ft. 0. b. works, 


GNI kc waveic cee eie<d Ib. .04% 

Le b, fe. se. lb, 045% 
Dense dustless black... ./b. .02% 
Disperso > iene ec. Ly lb 
Dixie brand ... nex .9272/ .06% 
Elastex .... - 03%/ .08 
Gastex (f. 0. b. fact’ y).. b. §=.021A/ = 
Kosmos brand ...... ‘b .0272/ .06% 
J ae Ib, =.03 / = .05 
Ordinary a flan or 

uncompressed) .. lb. 02% .07 

Clays 
Blue Ridge, dark .. ton 
Ching ...f.cccsce. sc. .ee tom 7.50 
Le ere ton 
Langford ton 

fe SEE TTT ton 
Perfection ......... ton 8.00 
TS See ree ton 7.50 
Sapres No. 1.........<..8om 8.00 

No. 2, dark ... ton 6.50 

Glue, high grade.......... lb. iw ft 2 
Reodorant 
I i Se ee Nels sna a oa Ib. 
Rubber Substitutes or Factice 
PS errr re Ib. .14%4/ 
MINE Shad s:5 sis sng woace ee Ib. 06 / .08 
SARE Petey eee 1b. GOs >53 
NN io dit au are 16 roe bean lb OF 7 349 
Softeners 
Burgundy pitch ........... Ib. 
MME 34 Gat caasiacde swe lb. .02%4/ .03% 
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Palm oil (Witco) ........ ib. 

Palmol ..... eine Dae Ib. 08% 

' Sopnemgg light amber. 3 02 ¥2/$0.0256 ONSUMPTION of crude rubber by were 29.2% above the stocks of November 

Rosin oil, compounded ... gal. manufacturers in the United States for 30, 1931. 

agg ponesesoccesssees > November totaled 21,910 long tons, com- There were 40,879 long tons of crude 

Wited Slax .....cceccox se. pared with 21,018 for October, 1932, an rubber afloat for the United States ports 
Solvents increase of 4.2% according to The Rubber on November 30, compared with 40,176 

Bensol (90% drums) ...-gel. .25 Manufacturers Association. long tons afloat on October 31, 1932, and 

Bondogen .......-. -gal. November crude rubber imports were 58,082 long tons afloat on November 30 

j ) ( mb. 2 12 ~ nO oF 3 j ~s. 5 , 

Carbon bisuiphide (drums). tb. risa ‘00 27,080 long tons, a decrease of 23.7% below 1931. 

REED aosucieasas case October, 1932, and 38.1% below November, 

DipSol. SG ee ee 1931 i , London and Liverpool Stocks 

Dryolene, No. 9 ........- gal. hey , . 

Petrobenzol ............- gal. The total domestic stocks of crude rub- yy... — 

° g + . 2t geaars sie a 
on vi Beant le Sa “ea. ber on hand November 30 are estimated at — Ended London Liverpool 
= eee 377,996 long tons against October 31 stocks Pee. Bio siross leanne linia 40,267 55,774 

| ree er er ‘ c 29290 T : 2c. Sea ee 39.38 3256 
race go Sctiited gal ii 44y, Of 373,823. November stocks increased “ei 7 lgarcia deed 34 ve 

ier eh 3 % as compared with October, 1932 Ree A ee ok aot =< OTERO 54,907 
Sechilisore for Care 1.1% as compared with October, 1932, and Dec 8 4,90 
ee ae ere Ib. 
Stearex Bow... see ee eee lb. .07 -09 1932 
at eer 06 US - 400 
Stearic acid, dbl. pres’d.../b 08 12 | | - ie 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 144444 [ae |} | 250 
Rubber sulphur oozen0s8OO es. 1.85 / 2.60 | EERE ia |_| 200 
Sulphur chloride, drums. _ 034%4/ .04 | BE 4 ia | in 
TOF cccccccceccvovcvccce | rrp? id 
WHEE on06s4asccscensacs ms | ~~ 
(See also Colors—Antimony) 90 & 
an 
4 60 — 
os | 50 3 
British Malaya 7s 
| 
An official cable from Singapore to the Malayan | ae 3 
Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 Charing | a 
Cross, London, S.W.1, E ngland, gives the follow- 7 20 
ing figures for November, 1932 | 
Rubber Exports: Ocean Shipments from Singapore, 
Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 1 jt_t_§__ aes lo 
SSSsSagtaSssasse 
November, 1932 
CLR BLE 
Latex d States Stocks, Imports, and Consumption 
Sheet Concentrated 
and Crepe Latex and 
Rubber Revertex 
To Tons Tons United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
United Kingdom: ...... 4,181 110 
United States ......... 21,347 216 Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 
Continent of Europe.... 8,837 229 
British possessions..... 649 17 : 
Tee il ue ee | oe 
Other countries ..... 400 4 0:3. us. U.S. U.S. King- Penang, duction sumption 
Total 39.511 587 Net Con- Stocks Stocks dom Etc., (Net Esti- World 
nee Pee eS ara ” ad Twelve Imports® sumption on Handt Afloatt Stockstt Stockstt Exports)t matedt Stockstt§ 
Months Tons ‘ons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 


rts: tual, by 
Baier Sapetey Ahem, ty Gans wat Gee 1929 ......$61,454 466,475 105,138 62,389 73,276 36,768 + 863,410 785,478 + 228,572 
November, 1932 1930 1s... 488,343 375,980 200,998 $6,035 118,297 45,179 821.815 684.993 366.034 

















<i = 7) ee 495.163 348,986 322,826 53,940 127,103 55,458 797,441 668,660 495,724 
Ty jet 
Rubber Rubber 1932 
Rs — a nd January ... 31,298 27,962 322,860 42,234 125,276 59,836 63.627 $0,480 507,962 
umatra tetecceecceeee 466 4,776 February .. 30,546 30,012 322,117 51,728 125,958 56,684 59,871 51,230 $04,759 
Dutch Borneo ........- sesse =| G7 2,685 March ..... 42,382 27,828 334,566 44,190 124,975 51,072 58,977 63,324 $10,838 
Java and other Dutch Islands 130 5 7 eS 37,017 25,953 343,098 40,387 123,235 48,303 57,232 57,450 514,637 
Sarawak ....... teeeeeeee 673 ~ Mag ssaseee 32,224 29,197 346,231 50,453 116,015 47,015 62,434 56,156 509.261 
Borneo ee 7 June ..... 41,394 39,116 345,702 43,079 109,509 28,671 57,713 72,300 455,973 
Bur . on 93, July ...... 31,078 28,272 345,927 37,894 106,085 24.206 60,812 $6,720 474,218 
pe ses genes => <2 +9 eo $7 August .... 34,219 22,372 357,342 © 42,846 104,315 27,595 $9,130 $4,280 489,252 
Ete ee 36 4 September... 29'509  22:491 365,789 46,188 103,091 27,975 58.577 53.600 496.855 
Other countries ...........- 3 5 October ... 35.473 21,018 373,823 40.176 99,901 30,711 (55,173 48,275 504,435 
saa r" 775 November .. 27,080 21,910 377,996 40,879 cabs aes Rees ines cae 
baa race 2 1758 
* Including liquid latex, but_not guayule. + Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. % W. H. 





Rickinson & Son’s figures. §Stocks at the 3 main centers, U. S. A., U. K., Singapore and Penang. 


Specifie Gravity 
Determination 


QNE of the simplest methods of controll- 


ing the production of a rubber fac- “ 
tory uniform is to determine the specific Imports by Customs Districts 


gravity of each batch of compound mixed. 











This work may be very quickly and eco- "Rubber — “or Rubber Soot tetan 
nomically accomplished by dropping a cured Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value 
ae ¢ a ea ee i 92.9 $ 08 7 
9 of rubber compound successively into — ae Sere San saseaes 7. 23 53 333. 362 agersos Bette Seete 
a chemical solution 2 points below the the- Philadelphia ........1..... paheses =e 291,330 8,514 a ae Re 
P . a - 7 7 i S 4 
oretical specific gravity of the compound, Maryland --/-0++s-svs6 sive sevrss $AGRAR? 136198 7,989,753 398,456 
and then into another 2 points above the [os Angeles ....-......... ae visssss 4,026,601 101,187 4,195,042 201,463 
theoretical gravity. If the sample sinks San Francisco ............ peainee peice ue 550,920 12,979 470,400 25,126 
in the low gravity solution and floats in the Colorado 1200000) II © TIE s88i000,- 13,472,400, anaes 
high, the compound is commercially satis- a — ——— ——$—— 
factory. Data from R. R. Olin Labora- - BE <sxactincasaeead 1,592,028 $69,053 78,614,507 $2,436,522 92,732,268 $4,846,820 


tories, Akron, O. *Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content. 
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CNSIDERING the unexpected in- 

crease in the government’s estimate of 
this year’s crop, the cotton market has 
given a good account of itself in the last 
month. The crop as of December 1 was 
put at 12,727,000 bales, compared with 
17,096,000 bales in 1931 and 13,932,000 in 
1930. This was 1,400,000 bales higher than 
the first estimate, but later in the month 
estimates of the foreign crops were re- 
duced by 440,000 bales, thus partly offset- 
ting the gain in our crop. 

Following this unlooked-for report, the 
market slowly gained ground instead of 
losing it. The reason given was the hope 
by producers that Congress would pass 
some sort of legislation affording relief 
to the cotton farmer. 

Then the so-called “domestic allotment 
plan” was brought forward, and the de- 
bate as to its practical application still 
goes on. This plan calls for an estimate 
of the domestic demand for the crop. 
On the basis of the demand indicated each 
state and county will be allotted its share 
of the total crop. A tax approximately 
equal to the tariff on the product would 
then be collected from the manufacturer, 
to be distributed to the farmer in the 
form of a bounty for limiting his crop. 

In commenting on the plan, Geo. H. Mc- 
Fadden & Bro. pose several questions that 
they would like answered before approv- 
ing it, such as: How much will operation 
cost? How much will competition from 
rayon and silk reduce cotton consump- 
tion? How much will unproductive land 
cost in case of an acreage reduction? How 
much new land will go into cotton under 
encouragement of the plan? Might not the 
farmer receive less in the long run under 
the plan? Will it not be necessary to 
increase tariffs? 

The delay in settling war debts has also 
disturbed the outlook, and it seems as 
though manufacturers will hesitate until 
the new president assures the country that 
he will settle some of the problems now 
besetting the nation or uses his influence 
to have the present Congress start a con- 
structive program. 

Week ended December 3. The stock and 
the wheat markets both declined sharply 
in the last week; so the moderate losses of 
from 15 to 20 points in cotton indicate a 
strong resistance to lower prices. The 
hesitancy in the market was caused by the 
debt negotiations, with France and Eng- 
land renewing their pleas for postponement 
to this country. As a result of the doubt 
as to whether England would make the 
payment due on December 15, sterling 
dropped to new low records under $3.15. 

Closing prices for cotton were the low- 
est this season. December was 5.60¢, com- 
pared with 5.75¢ last week; January 5.60 
against 5.79; March 5.72 against 5.90; May 
5.81 against 6.01; July 5.90 against 6.09; 
and October 6.05 against 6.25. 

Hedge selling was prominent in the trad- 
ing and served to nullify most of the gains. 
The market did rally on Tuesday, but 
under southern and foreign selling the gain 


COTTON AND FABRICS 





COTTON BULL POINTS 


1, Cotton consumed in November was 503,222 bales 
of lint, compared with 502,244 in October and 
425,228 in November, 1931, 

2, Estimates of the Indian crop have been reduced 
by 200,000 bales; the Chinese crop 200,000 bales; 
and the Brazilian crop 40,000 bales, 

3. Ginnings prior to December 13 were 12,085,648 
running bales, compared with 15,354,212 in 1931. 

4, November consumption of cotton in India was 
213,000 bales, the heaviest on record for that 
month, making 831,000 bales for 4 months 
against 770,000 in the same time in 1931. 

5. Cotton held by the Federal Farm Board and the 
American Cotton Cooperative Association does 
not exceed 1,900,000 bales, compared with 3,383,- 
967 on June 30, 1981, according to George M. 
Anderson, 

6. Passage of the Jones bill by the House indicated 
that the rest of the 1929 crop held by the Farm 
Board would be turned over to the Red Cross. 

7. Consumption of cotton by Japan in the 4 months 
to November was 861,000 bales against 834,000 
bales in the same period last season. 

8. The cotton spinning industry operated at 96.9% 
of capacity on a single shift basis in November, 
compared with 97.0% in October this year and 
85.8% in November, 1931, 

9. Stocks of carded and combed fabrics are lower 
than at any time since January 1, 1928, accord- 
ing to George L, Sloan, 


COTTON BEAR POINTS 


1, The increase of 1,400,000 bales in the estimate 
of the present American crop puts the supply at 
record proportions, 25,950,000 bales against 25,- 
796,000 last season. 

2. Sales of cotton cloth in November were 82.3% 
of production; billings 86.6% of production; 
stocks on hand increased; while unfilled orders 
decreased. 

8, Reports are that many planters plan increasing 

their cotton acreage next year, 

. Printcloth and sheeting mills will, it is said, 

operate on reduced schedules with the new year, 

. Fears have been expressed that the ‘‘domestic 

allotment plan’’ will curtail manufactured out- 
put and increase planting. 

6. Cotton on hand in manufacturing establishments 
and in warehouses on November 30 was 12,134,- 
275 bales against 11,098,691 on October 31 and 
12,151,312 on November 30, 1931. 

G The world supply of cotton is 40,505, 000 bales 
against 40.481,000 in 1931. 
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WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 
COTTON 


Week Ended Cents per Pound 





NE ora 0ia a 215 Sininieomiatseinis Sie aie ea ater 5.88 
BBO E Oh occ is sivis sieisicicoln sive emeusseieereeem 5.80 
PS eee re rr eS rer rrr 6.03 
GOLUEEE inelvchcldvciibenewecntnna eles «664 6.00 
was lost. The debt negotiations are an 
unfavorable factor because of Britain’s 
assertion that forced payment would 


further depress commodity prices. 

Then next Friday another government 
crop report is due, and private reports 
exceed 12,200,000 bales. 

George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton 
Textile Institute, pointed to the steady 
shrinkage of cotton goods inventories in 
the last 2 years as shown by the institute 
report. Stocks now are the smallest since 
January 1, 1928, and at the end of Sep- 
tember were 46% below the average for 
September for the last 3 years. 

Commenting on this condition the report 
says: “It might at first appear that stocks 
are low because business has been poor, but 
although demand is on a reduced scale com- 
pared with 1929, the volume of orders 
during the 12 months ended September 30 
has been greater than in any of the 2 pre- 
ceding years. The peak demand in recent 
months was more than double that of a 
year ago and there have been only 3 
higher month-end totals in the last 3 
years.” 
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Reports from Fall River, Mass, show 
that 1,300 men resumed work as various 
cotton goods plants began operations. 
Other mills are planning to begin manufac- 
turing, so the total should be greater in a 
week or more. 

The Cotton Exchange Service reported 
that world consumption of American 
cotton in the 3 months ended October 31 
was 323,000 bales greater than in the same 
period last year. 

Week ended December 10. The govern- 
ment estimated the crop on December 1 at 
500,000 bales higher than expected by 
traders and 780,000 bales above the Novem- 
ber 1 figure; yet the market for the week 
showed gains of 13 to 17 points. Prior 
to the release of the report on Wednesday 
the losses were the largest of the week, 
and the decline continued after its issuance 
on sales by disappointed longs; but for the 
day, losses were only 3 to 8 points. A rise 
in stocks the next day and more optimism 
on war debts were responsible for gains 
of 16 to 18 points. The market was strong 
Saturday, with prices $2.25 above the low 
points for the week. 

Total gains were from 13 to 19 points. 
The December contract sold at 5.73¢ on 
Saturday, compared with 5.60¢ last Satur- 
day; January 5.75 against 5.60; March 5.87 
against 5.72; May 5.98 against 5.81; July 
6.07 against 5.90; and October 6.24 against 
6.05. 

The Department of Agriculture put the 
1932 crop at 12,727,000 bales as of Decem- 
ber 1, compared with 17,096,000 bales in 
1931, and 13,932,000 bales in 1930. 

October consumption was 502,244 bales, 
with cotton on hand in consuming estab- 
lishments on October 31 at 1,266,816 bales, 


-and in public storages and at compresses 


9,826,875 bales. The number of active 
spindles for the month was 24,587,732. 
Ginnings to December 1 were 11,631,361 
running bales. 

World’s production of cotton according 
to the revised figures is 24,200,000 bales for 
1932, or 3,300,000 bales less than last sea- 
son. With a larger carryover, however, 
the world supply was put at 40,505,000 
bales, against 40,481,000 last year. 

The New York Times’ cotton cloth in- 
dex showed a small decline in production 
for the December 3 week, the index stand- 
ing at 98.0, compared with 99.3 for the 
preceding week and 92.2 for the same week 
in 1931. Trading activity was much better 
during the week owing to the firmness in 
raw cotton. The outlook is not at all clear 
because of the hesitancy caused by the war 
debts question. 

Week ended December 17, With the 
prospect that some sort of farm legislation 
for the relief of cotton and wheat would 
be passed at the short session of Congress, 
prices in the cotton market gained from 
28 to 33 points this week. At-the close 
the market was about $3 a bale above the 
low prices recorded after the last govern- 
ment crop report. 

The December contract was 6.03¢, com- 
pared with 5.37¢ last week; January 6.03 
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against 5.75; March 6.15 against 5.87; 
May 6.26 against 5.98; July 6.36 against 
6.07; and October 6.57 against 6.24. 


Farmers in Washington who are press- 
ing for legislative relief on the next crop 
were generally agreed that the equalization 
fee and debenture plans were desirable, but 

difference of opinion arose concerning 
the domestic allotment theory. 

Liverpool opinion as expressed in a cable 

as, “General opinion is that allotment 
plan would entail intricate acreage assess- 
ment through belt which would be imprac- 
ticable before planting time for 1933 crop 
id meanwhile promises of relief likely to 
timulate farmers to increase cotton area.” 

Bureau reported 503,722 
and 52,325 of linters were 
ing November, compared with 
52,244 and 57,955 for October this year 
and 425,228 and 53,967 in November, 1931. 
While not so high as the estimates of the 
report showed a 


The Census 








Exchange Service, the 
fine gain over last year. 

Cotton on hand in manufacturing estab- 
‘ishments and warehouses totaled 12,134,275 
sales on November 30, compared with 11,- 
093,691 bales on October 31 and 12,151,312 


on November 30, 1931. Exports for 
November were 1,012,411 bales of lint 
against 1,070,643 last year. For the 4 


months of this year exports were 3,206,253 
bales against 2,854,045 last season. 

The New York Times’ index of cotton 
cloth production was at 97.9 for the De- 
cember 12 week, compared with 98.0 for 
the preceding week and 89.2 for the same 
week last year. Business was more than 
good last week, with reports current that 
50,000,000 yards of print cloth exchanged 
hands. Unfilled orders increased and 
stocks decreased, reported the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service. The allotment 
plan whereby mills would be taxed for 
purchases of cotton and farmers reim- 
bursed for reduction of acreage led to 
much covering, with traders endeavoring 
to insert clauses making buyers responsi- 
ble for any tax that might be imposed. 

Week ended December 24. Added to the 
usual holiday evening-up process were sev- 
eral other factors that contributed to the 


week’s losses of from 20 to 25 points. 
The January position closed at 5.78¢, 
compared with 6.03¢ the week before; 


May 6.02 against 
September 


March 5.91 against 6.15; 
6.26: July 6.16 against 6.36; 
6.27 against 6.50; and October 6.32 against 
6.57. 

On Friday, the last trading day of the 
week, prices scored their only advance on 
news that the visible supply of cotton de- 
creased for the first time since the new 
crop began to move. The was 
117,000. bales to a total of 9,719,000 bales, 
against 9,358,000 a year ago. Last 
son it was on February 9 that the maxi- 


decrease 
sea- 


mum of 9,598,000 bales was reached. 

Ginnings in the last period, at 454,000 
bales, were less than expected, making the 
ginnings prior to December 13, 12,085,648 
bales, against 15,354,212 in 1931. 

The cotton spinning industry operated 
at 96.9% of capacity during November 
against 97.0 during October and 85.8% in 
November, 1931. 

Seasonal adjustments reduced the Times’ 
cotton goods index only from 97.9 in the 


December 10 week to 97.2 for the Decem- 
ber 17 week, compared with 91.8 for the 
same week last year. Printcloth and 
sheeting mills are reported by the Cotton 
Exchange Service as going on reduced 
schedules after the turn of the year. Many 
mills will close for a week for the holi- 
days, as is usual at this time of the year. 
Prices were maintained, but the decline in 
raw cotton may make it difficult to hold 
tc the higher levels. 





New York Quotations 
December 27, 1932 


Drills Cents 





38-inch 2:00-yd. .......sccseeeees yd. $0.08 ; 
40-inch 3.47-yd 04% 
50-inch 1.52-yd. .......ccccesseecsee 10% 
52th D009d. <...5506< 640 085% 
52-inch 2.20-yd. ......ccsscccccccces .08 
S2-inch U.65-7d. 65. 00s csr cceeses 08% 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yd. D. wie pau ae .08 
40-inch 1.45-yd. S. F.........-+-00- 1 
a aath 1Obee, Ds. Fi ..a ss :00000s00 000 .16 
72-inch 16.66-02. 20 0ccsscccccccvecese ol? 
72-inch 17.21-0Z. ....-.+-eeeeeee ° 18% 
MECHANICAL 
Hose and Belting .... 66 .60seseene Ib 18 
TENNIS 
ee eo. ere yd 114% 
Hollands 
GOLD SEAL 
0046.5 NO. TB iic ces ocsssceaecons yd. 14 
RED SEAL 
SRE CT ere Le Te yd. 1 
BD. civics sc vaessesns eveeeeesnese 114% 
PRE Ch gaavessewsaaw ss aes seam . 17% 
Osnaburgs 
40-in. 2.34-yd. RM ERE ETS. 7% 
40-in. 2.48-yd.  ...-.ee eee er eceees “s re 4 
40-in, 3.00-yd.  ...cccsseeccecessceee 7° 
40-in. 10-oz. part waste .. ---++++++> 36 
40-in. 7-0z. part waste ..--+-+-+-++> .06 
37-n. 2.42-yd. ..cccceessccescrs 06% 
Raincoat Fabrics 
COTTON 
Bombazine ‘60 x 60.......---+++5 yd — 
Bombazine 60 x 48....-----eeeeeeees d Aas 
Plaids 60 X 48....-..-eee eee et eees 08 
te ee | See ee er 07% 
Surface prints 60 x 60......-+-+-+5 08 B 
Surface prints 60 x 48...++..+++-+> 08 
Print cloth, 38%-in., 64 x 60....... 03% 
Print cloth, 38%-in., 60 x 48.....-- 02% 
SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 
48 x 48, 2.50-yd. 05% 
48 x 48, 2.85-yd. 04% 
64 x 68, 3.15-yd. 04% 
56 x 60, 3.60-yd. 04% 
44 x 48, 3.75-yd. ...-.----eeereres 03% 
44 x 40, 4.25-yd. 2... ee eee eee ees 03% 
SHEETINGS, 36-INCH ’ 
48 x 44, 5.00-yd. se oeeenkhayeee .027 
44 x 40, 6.15-yd. wcccceccencscveees .02 45 
Tire Fabrics 
BUILDER 
7% oz. 60” 23/11 ply Karded 
of iplleetetie dlpnresg OT Ib. 21% 
17% oz. 60” 10/5 ply Karded 
‘ gudler Sas eeeeee : See aes tee 17% 
CHAFER 
4 o7. 60” 20/8 ply Karded 
sais a tape a eeheeaneas ae Ib 21% 
2 oz. 60” 10/4 ply Karded 
seaae PE RO ee Ib 17% 
9% . 60” 20/4 ply Karded 
a as ates te Oe ew Ib 23% 
9% . 60” 10/2 ply Karded 
*pealer hag et NC Ib 18% 
CORD FABRICS J 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 17s” cotton Jb, .22% 
33/473 Karded peeler, 17s” cotton Jb. .23% 
15/3/3 Karded peeler, 17,” cotton Ib. 20% 


13/3/3 Karded peeler 17,” cotton lb. 19% 
7/2/2 Karded peeler, 17,” cotton Jb. : 


23/5/3 Karded peeler, 144” cotton /b. .29 
23/5/3 Karded Egyptian ......-.. Ib. mh 
23/5/3 Combed Egyptian .....+++- Ib .40 
LENO BREAKER 
, A “ wl 9 d 
+e OK ee ee 


peeler . 


India Rubber World 


On December 27 cotton trading was 
dull, and the market without active inter- 
est in any direction because of the holiday 
influence. Spot middling cotton closed at 
5.95 cents. 


Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, DriLtts, AND OsnaBurcs. The 
fabric market can properly be termed 
spotty. Some large interests have made 


commitments for supplies covering the first 
and second quarters of 1933, convinced that 
prices are now as low as they are likely to 
be aiter the holiday and inventory periods 
have passed. The smaller traders have 
generally withdrawn from cotton goods 
market activity. 

The manufacturers’ sales tax and the 
consumers’ commodity tax proposed in the 
so-called allotment plan for farm relief may 
result in trading of such volume as will 
practically clear mill inventories before 
such taxes can become effective. Jobbers 
and consumers stocks are low and are less 
than the totals of mill stocks a year ago. 

RaINcoAT Fasrics. Demand for these 
goods is suspended owing to the fact that 
the season for winter garments is closed. 
Manufacturers are now engaged in design- 
ing and making samples for the spring 
trade. 

SHEETINGS. The print cloth market was 
relatively active in December. Buyers 
were especially interested in covering a 
part of their requirements for the first 
half of 1933. Prices generally show some 
improvement although they are still at a 
very unfavorable level. 

Tire Fasrics. Carded Egyptian cords 
and carded American Peeler cords were 
steady at quotably unchanged prices during 
all of December. The low ebb of tire 
production has correspondingly decreased 
demand for tire fabrics of all grades. 





Crude Rubber 
(Continued from page 62) 


highest level since May 30, 1931, for last 
week. For the December 17 week it reads 
72.4, compared with 44.5 for the preceding 
week and 33.0 for the same week last year. 
Most of the activity again came from 
Chevrolet which produced 20,000 units 
against 10,000 for the preceding week. If 
sales are at all good and some of these 
cars sold, much may be gained toward 
starting other industries on the upgrade. 

Lack of buying in the Outside Market 
made for the usual dull market that has 
prevailed for the last few months. Prices 
eased fractionally as follows: December 
3144¢ against 3y6¢; January-March 3y¥% 
against 33¢; April-June 316 against 3%; 
July-September 33 against 354; and 
October-December 34% against 334. 

On December 27 the market closed 
quiet. Spot ribbed smoked sheets were 
3.17¢ unchanged from December ' 23 
between which date and the 27th market 
was not in session. On the 28th Decem- 
ber futures closed at 3.10¢ nominal. 

Lack of consumer interest held the price 
of spot ribbed smoked sheets to 3%4¢ 
on December 28. 








January 1, 1933 








A Happy 
New Year 


Sincere wishes for a happy 
and successful 1933 from all 


of our folks to all of you. 


OPQ o 


President 


@ And may we suggest that 
our mold service will 
help to make the New 
Year happier and more 
prosperous. e 


The 
AKRON EQUIPMENT Co. 


East Exchange at Annadale 
AKRON, OHIO 
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Regular and Special 
Constructions 


of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Engineering—A Career—A Culture. 
A Message to Young Men, to Parents 
and Teachers.” The Engineering Foun- 
dation, Engineering Societies Bldg., 29 
W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. Pamphlet, 
61 pages, 6 by 9 inches. Illustrated. 

This pamphlet was prepared by the 
Education Research Committee of The 
Engineering Foundation with the active 
cooperation of groups in 6 national 
engineering associations. The precfes- 
sional functions of the engineer are 
stated with the precision that accom- 
panies intimate knowledge of engineering 
in theory and practice. The major 
divisions of engineering are dealt with 
from this standpoint, the text being 
“descriptive of the profession of engi- 
neering—of its spheres of action, of the 
training and the qualities required for 
its successful pursuit; of the obligations 
which it imposes, and the rewards which 
it affords.” 

Its objective being guidance to pro- 
spective professional engineers, the 
pamphlet describes generally the oppor- 
tunities of engineering as a whole and 
the personal qualities required. To each 
major field a chapter is devoted. Civil 
engineering, mechanical, miring and 
metallurgical, electrical, and chemical 
engineering are comprehensively de- 
scribed from a professional standpoint. 
The work of the engineer in each of 


these fields is revealed as something 
which transcends mere professional 
tasks. Illustrations show the diversity, 


the importance, and the daily usefulness 
of the services of engineering. 
“A.S.T.M. Tentative Standards 1932.” 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. Cloth 


or heavy paper, 1236 pages, 6 by 9 
inches. Indexed. 
The 1932 edition of this handbook 


contains all of the 226 tentative standards 
of the Society. The term “tentative” is 
applied to a proposed standard which is 
to be published and distributed to elicit 
comments and criticism from all inter- 
ested parties. Because of their careful 
promulgation by the A.S.T.M. commit- 
tees and subsequent critical examination 
by the Society before publication, 
A.S.T.M. tentative standards are widely 
used in industry. Specifications adopted 
this year ‘are given for insulated wire 
and cable, performance rubber com- 
pound, and tolerances and test methods 
for tubular sleeving and braids. Besides 
the tentative standards the book includes 
proposed revision of standards published 
as tentative before final action is taken. 


“Steel Springs or Rubber Springs? An 
Investigation into Their Relative Merits 
under Varying Conditions.” Coil Spring 
Makers’ Assn., Williams Deacon’s Bank 
Chambers, Church St., Sheffield. Eng- 
land. Paper, 31 pages, 8 by 10% inches. 
Graphs and tables. 


The evidence deduced from the in- 





vestigation reported demonstrates very 
clearly that each type of spring has its 
own proper sphere—steel for all types 
except very short springs, where rubber 
is better. It is considered that these 
conclusions together with the details of 
the tests, etc., are of particular interest 
and value to railway engineers. 





Tire Production Statisties 


Pneumatic Casings—All Types 











In- Produc- Total 
ventory tion Shipments 
1929 9,470,568 54,980,672 55,515,884 
1930 7,202,750 40,772,378 42,913,108 
Sen “sauces 6,219,776 38,992,220 40,048,552 
6,329,417 2,769,988 2,602,469 
7,337,796 3,096,976 2,042,289 
02,258 1936,872 2,363,232 
7,876,656 2,813,489 2,958,104 
7,502,953 3,056,050 3,406,493 
3,999,260 4,514,663 8,051,932 
4,962,285 2,893,463 1,923,276 
5,327,179 2,471,361 2,123,890 
4,876,878 2,030,976 2,465.828 
5.500,784 2,054,913 1,439,309 
Solid and Cushion Tires 
In- Produc- Total 
ventory tion Shipments 
[ODD caxawe 122,200 407,347 436,027 
a 75,871 204,340 250,635 
1931 . 38,815 136,261 167,555 
1932 
Jan. 37,327 8,522 9,488 
RS Sas HA 37,242 9,754 9,541 
Mar. 36,811 8,796 9,205 
Apr. 35,816 7,980 8,436 
Peres 35,179 8,026 8,405 
eee 22,988 11,171 22,474 
SF tcawe 25,218 9,656 7,104 
OO a 24,814 7,728 7,912 
Sept 23.732 6,755 7.868 
as saws 23,620 6,475 6,978 
Inner Tubes—All Types 
—— X —— 
In- Produc- Total 
ventory tion Shipments 
Serr 10,245,365 55,062,886 56,473,303 
6 eee 7,999,477 41,936,029 43,952,139 
LS ee 6.337.570 38,666,376  40.017.175 
1932 
_— seoccne ieee 2,718,508 2,803,369 
eb. -.. 7,007,567 3,056,988 2,182,405 
Mar. 7,558,177 2.801.602 2,148,899 
SES 7,552,674 2,579,768 2.708,186 
May 7,130,625 2,727,462 3,093,593 
TOE: canes 4,139,358 4,222.816 7,215,371 
WY Sans 4,779,814 2,349,761 1,727,750 
AGE: ssses 4,901,884 2,198,560 2,002,347 
Sept 4,602,160 2,081,146 2,478,234 
Oct. 4,970,898 1,749,188 1,326,824 
Cotton and Rubber Con- 
sumption Casings, Tubes, Consumption 
Solid and Cushion Tires of Motor 
a EF Gasoline 
Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber (100%) 
Pounds Pounds Gallons 
1929 ... 208,824,653 598,994,708 14,748,552,000 
1930 ... 158,812,462 476.755,707 16,200.894,000 
1931 ... 151,143,715 456,615,428 16,941,750,000 
1932 
Jan. ... 12,156,282 36,850,171 1,112,370,000 
Feb. 12,518,243 39,472.356 1.071,.840.000 
Mar. 11,292,363 36,202,474  1,236,942,000 
Apr. 11,083.556 35,416,482 1,270,080.006 
May 12,044,956 37,681,119 1,326,738,000 
Tune 17,480,486 57,358,548 1,627,920,000 
July 11,706,987 38,406,905  1,315,020,000 
Aug. .. 10,115,830 32,984,219 1,478,694,000 
Sept. .. 8,417,417 27,577,826 1,413,720,000 
Oct. 8,344,974 27,118,700 1,354,710,000 





Rubber, Manufacturers Association, Inc., figures 
representing 80% of the industry since January, 
1929, with the exception of gasoline consumption. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
“Using Paint as Light.” The New 
Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front St., New 
York, N. Y. This pamphlet is described 
as a writedown of the highly technical 
paper by D. L. Gamble, of the Research 
Division of The New Jersey Zinc Co., 
read at the annual convention of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society last 
September. The simplicity of the charts 
and the definitions of lighting terms will 
enable those faced with a lighting prob- 
lem to make an intelligent decision with- 
out the necessity of devoting a great 
deal of time and study to this matter. 


“Chemicals for the Rubber Industry— 
Bulletin No. 12.” E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
This 22-page bulletin perforated for in- 
sertion in a loose-leaf pocket notebook 
is devoted to du Pont accelerator 833. 
The physical and chemical properties of 
this material are noted, also factory 
handling methods, vulcanizing charac- 
teristics, and effects on various types 
of compounding ingredients. Formulae 
are included illustrating the use of this 
accelerator in hard rubber, molded 
goods and tube machine products, in- 
sulated wire covering, boot and _ shoe 
stocks, etc. 


“Goodrich Zero Pressure Tires for 
Tractors, Graders, Mowers, Maintainers.” 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
This 12-page pamphlet illustrates and 
describes a new type of tire, the success 
of which lies mainly in its marvelous 
flexibility and light weight that permit 
the use of a lighter wheel assembly, 
faster operating speed, less fuel con- 
sumption, greater traction, and _ the 
elimination of road delays owing to tire 
troubles. 


“Synchronous Motors.” General Elec- 


tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. This 
publication is an illustrated practical 


handbook covering the economics, char- 
acteristics, and typical applications of 
synchronous motors in various industries 
including rubber. 


“Waldron Silent Steel Gears. Bulle- 
tin No. 71.” John Waldron Corp., New 
Brunswick, N. J. The patented con- 
struction described and working data 
given relate to an important develop- 
ment in silent power transmission in 
which are combined the strength and 
long life of steel andthe advantages re- 
sulting from silent service and self lu- 
brication. 


The Vanderbilt News. R. T. Vander- 
bilt Co.,230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
The November-December, 1932, issue is 
devoted to the effect of Zimate in com- 
bination with other accelerators for the 
improvement of curing characteristics of 
various types of stocks. Formulae of 4 
commercial stocks with Zimate as 
booster are given. These are for trans- 
parent rubber, druggists’ sundries, me- 
chanical, and black shoe upper stocks. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 














SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED—Continued 





RUBBER CHEMIST OR ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, WITH 
years of practical experience here and abroad, is looking for a new, perma- 


nent connection. Familiar with laboratory research development and factory 
control work. Experienced in the manufacture of tires, tubes, hose, druggists’ 
sundries, coated fabrics. tapes for various purposes, hot ana cold plastics, 
and footwear. At present with large manufacturer of seamless goods, both 
cement and latex. Very best references. Would go abroad. Available 
January 15. Address Box No. 151, care of Inp1Aa RupsBer WORLD. 





MAN. TWENTY-EIGHT, 6 YEARS’ BROAD, PRACTICAL, AND 
technical experience in rubber industry with large companies. Knowledge 
compounding. Address Box No. 142, care of INDIA RUBBER WoRLD. 


SUPERINTENDENT: EXPERIENCED IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
of cork and rubber, compounding and application. Desires position where 
the knowledge of same could be applied. Thorough practical experience in 
compounding and rubber working. Factory management. Home or abroad. 
Address Box No. 147, care of Inp1A RuspBer Wor tp. 


FACTORY MANAGER AND DEVELOPMENT MAN, EXPERIENCED 
in both soft and hard rubber mechanicals, calenders, mills, and presses. 
Knowledge of compounding. Reputed excellent handler of men. Address 
Box No. 148, care of INnp1a RuBBER Wor Lp. 


EXPERIENCED SALES AND BRANCH MANAGER’ SEEKING 
connection, mechanical or technical. Extensive personal contact experience 
analyzing conditions requiring special materials of standard, molded or 
extruded nature. Address Box No. 149, care of INp1A RuBBER WorLD. 














CHEMIST AND FACTORY MANAGER. YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
sponge, mechanicals, plumbing supplies, heels, soles, and extruded rubber. 
og af immediate connection with small progressive company. Address 
Box No. 150, care of Inpra RureserR Wor cp. 


MILL ROOM FOREMAN AND PRACTICAL CALENDER MAN ON 
mechanicals, druggists’ sundries, tires and tubes full molded. Also on sponge 
rubber from compounding to the finished article. Address Box No. 152, care 
of Inp1aA RusBerR Wor-p. 


SALESMAN: MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS AND PAC KINGS. 








Wide acquaintance with dealers in East, also familiar with Government 
Departments. Available at once. Address Box No. 153, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WorLp. 

CHEMIST, B.SC., AGE 43. RUBBER DEV ELOPMEN T WORK, 
testing, compounding, ’ processing, and process control. — analysis and 
formula work. Will consider any reasonable offer. Address Box No. 154, 


care of InpIA RupBER WoRLD. 


SITUATION OPEN 


_ WANTED: ONE EXPERIENCED TIME STUDY AND RATE SET- 
ting man in tire plant. Give full details of ability and experience and salary 
expected. Address Box No. 146, care of Inp1A Rupper Wor -p. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR LEASE OR SALE: COMPLETELY EQUIPPED PLANT IN 
Los Angeles, Calif., suitable for manufacture of mechanicals and sundries. 
Address Box No. 143, care of INDIA RuBBER WorLD. 


FACTORY AVAILABLE—SALE OR LEASE—VERY ATTRACTIVE 
terms—20,000 feet manufacturing space. All necessary molding equipment. 
Address Box No. 144, care of InpIA RupBer Wor tp. 


WANTED: MOLDED ARTICLES TO MANUFACTURE. SEND 
samples or sketch for very attractive quotations. Address Box No. 145, care 
of Inp1a RussBer Wor tp. 
































Molded Specialties. 

Washers, gaskets and bushings. 
Sponge. 

Martin Rubber Co... Ine. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
Walter L. Tepper, President 











Druggist Sundries—Surgical Rubber Goods 
Elastic Bands—Tubing—Bladders 
Rubber Footwear—Rubber Roll Covering 
Hand Made and Molded Specialties 


TYER RUBBER COMPANY 


Main Street Andover, Mass., U. S. A. 


























GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
PUMPS, VULCANIZERS, TIRE MAKING EQUIPMENT, 
MOULDS, ETC. 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


319-323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 
CABLE ADDRESS “URME” 














MR. RUBBER MANUFACTURER! 


The manufacture of golf balls is a very profitable item 
and offers the least saturated market open to the rubber 
trade. What could you do with the profits available 
from a modern, efficient golf ball unit? What could you | 
do with the saving in overhead in the rest of your plant || 
which the addition of such a unit would produce? Facts 
and figures free. 
PLANT INSTALLATION AND OPERATION 

PROCESSES FORMULAS EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT 


1. T. GURMAN, CONSULTANT 


CHEMICAL, MECHANICAL & INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


GOLF BALL SPECIALIST ! 
1 WYETH STREET MALDEN, MASS. j 






























Rebuilt and New Rubber Mill Machinery of Every Type 
GUARANTEED EQUIPMENT — PROMPT SHIPMENT 
FACTORY OUTFITTERS FROM A BOLT TO A COMPLETE PLANT 
Engineering and Erecting Service 
We carry the largest diversification of rubber equipment, consisting of: 


Mills Vulcanizers Refiners Accumulators Cutters Drives 
Calenders Washers Cement Churns Motors Banbury Mixers Driers 
Presses Crackers Pumps Air Compressors Tire and Tube equipment Slitters 
Tabers WRITE—WIRE—CALL 
Warehouses L m A L B E R T & te ia) N Great Britain Representative 
TRENTON, N. J. . FRANCIS PAISLEY 
AKRON, OHIO Main Office—Trenton, N. J. 76 Maryon Road 
COMPTON, CALIF. Cable Addrese—Albertson—tTrenton London, S. E. 7, England 








(Advertisements continued on page 75) 
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Dividends Declared Foreign Trade Information 
Stock of p 
ymp Stock Rate Payable Record For further information concerning the in- 
sh — > , > D quiries listed below address United States De- 
W =_- ae aia MR eee octal: 61 eed eth q _ a a . partment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
a & Cable abe eensennn es l .62% q. : : htc | = 2 

Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd..........cceeeces Pfd. $1.75 q. Dec. 31 Dec. 21 — a. a Koom 734, Custom House, 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.........+6. eosce Com. $0.25 q. Jan. 20 Jan. 5 slates py oie 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.......-..+-0- oe 6% Pfd. $1.50 q. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd.. Com. $1.25 q - Jan. 3 Dec. 16 No. CoMMODITY City anp Country 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd.. Pfd. $1.75 q Jan. 3 Dec. 16 eh : é 

Wortsamten ME AD. cca snrexcsncceceiacccs Class A $0.50 q Jan. 14 Dec. 31 2,075 Bathing caps and Buenos Aires, 

eee re --. Argentina 
+2,160 V-belting, high pres- 
rn sure and gasoline hose,Prague, Czecho- 
U. 8S. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1932 and conveyer belting.. slovakia 
M *+2,166 Toy balloons ........ Medan, Sumatra 
eo 72,201 Bathing caps, shoes, 
and Totals balls, belts, etc...... Oslo, Norway 
Planta Afri- Cen- Guay- Matto ——_—-*+___. Ba- Miscel- _ *2,210 Suspender webbing... Montreal, Canada 
tions Latex Paras cans trals ule Grosso 1932 1931 lata laneous Waste +3.959 Rubber sundries .. Ponce. Porto Rico 
..tons 30,847 271 142 38 «es: SIG20B S008. 53 731 «50 +2260 T issi egy ones 
30,041 361 144 .. «. .. .. 30,546 36,645 98 689 .. Le Se: Se: Ons eee 
41.753 335 240 54 ne .. 42,382 40,338 65 754 25 Peete AMOS: wou ww enwee secre Marija _ Bistrica, 
36,390 516 111 ee a ae oak 37,017 46,648 35 421 — Yugoslavia 
+ ae ee a | remem ek eS os ae ia ake tee ie : 
sean 41070 290 34 .. «1 se os 41,394 45,776 17 415. ee SE cers ssst ee, 
30,822 212 od =e a os oe 31,078 41,004 57 505 os #49 . ‘ 
33.939 260 20 a ee es < 34,219 38,370 25 437 9 12,333 Hosiery protectors...Antwerp, Belgium 
29,311 95 Ht - - ae i 29,509 eed 4 257 ne WUC RAD MENED. Gand scaseenees Jaffa, Palestine 
34,652 689 12 ee ee ee 35,473 41,395 7 531 11 “2.410 Overdose 6.400005 Berlin, Germany 
26,391 393 291 id hed oe ee 27,080 43,733 96 30 “? 72,413 Boots and shoes...... Mombasa, British 
— foe Soe Gr sees ee ee eee ye as ee ee : y , ae _ 
al, 11. mos., 5 r = y $2,457 Water sport articles.. Berlin, Germany 
° . -tons 367,246 3,504 1,330 140 — es ee 872,220 oases O15 5,495 125 HOMES MOMS <csuecceascicos Bologna, Italy 
Le. .tons 434,456 3,500 5,079 196 1 vr : weeee 443,232 1,187 7,447 181 
. - : aes *Purchase. +Agency. *+Purchase and agency. 
Compiled from The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., statistics. tEither. 
Rubber Goods Production Statisties 
° 1932 1931 
lixts AND TUBES > A» — —.- —_ —- 

Pneumatic casings Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Oct 
Production ..... Lig skeoe pace cee cous 2,770 3,097 2,937 2,813 3,056 4.515 2,893 2,471 2,031 2,379 
eee a ee pieigta staal thousands 2,602 2,042 2,363 2,958 3,406 8,293 1,923 2,124 2,466 2,281 

Domestic ....++- ieee Aare ene thousands 2,545 1,973 2,281 2/886 3,325 8.212 1,845 2,065 2,411 2,185 
Stocks, end of month...........0+0+s00 thousands 6,329 7,338 7,902 7,877 7,503 3,700 4,962 5,327 4,877 6,640 

Solid and cushion tires 7 
PI, Citusantecseceoeessane ....thousands y 10 9 8 8 11 10 8 8 11 
ER DIME occas toes sce osnees thousands 9 10 9 8 8 22 7 8 8 14 

DORERHC ..000se0sss cciee coeeeake thousands y 9 9 8 8 22 - > > 13 
Stocks, end Of momih......5.ccc050- . thousands 37 37 37 36 35 23 25 25 24 43 

Inner tubes 
Ee Pere err eT ere Te thousands 2,719 3,057 2,802 2,580 2,727 4,223 2,350 2,199 2,081 2.462 
Shipments, total .............0000- ...thousands 2,803 2/182 2149 2/708 3,094 7,394 1,728 2,002 2,478 2.250 

Domestic ..cccscccess ease be eae thousands 2,761 2,135 2,094 2,658 3,035 7,336 1,674 1,966 2,440 2,187 
eee eT errr thousands 6,175 7,008 7,008 7,553 7,131 3,943 4,780 4,902 4,602 6,657 

Raw material consumed , 
fe, eee seeceessessethous, of Ibs. 12,156 12,518 11,292 11,084 = 12,045 17,480 11,707 10,116 8,417 9,263 
MISCELLANEOUS PRopuUCTS 

Rubber bands, shipments.............. thous. of lbs. 206 208 223 202 187 180 160 199 210 315 225 

Rubber clothing, calendered as - 

Oe Sa eee are rs no. coatsand sundries 20,720 12,388 13,970 7,303 12,503 10,433 9,109 13,321 31,577 ene 20,925 

ee re no. coatsand sundries 10,130 20,405 17,649 9,711 12,886 15,333 26,849 28,284 22,770 Sele 19,773 
Rubber-proofed fabrics, production, total 

- thous. of yds. 2,184 2,448 2,462 2,092 1,748 2,243 2,013 2,952 4,510 sees 4,112 

te Te nn. sd cvecescesatekewe thous. of yds. 339 233 312 202 197 308 224 268 301 404 445 

NONE TRIER os ois cccawssseennes thous. of yds. 853 883 754 701 556 744 1,003 1,489 2,719 Lee 2,476 

Rubber flooring, shipments... . . thous. of sq. ft. 358 376 422 546 399 546 329 434 421 pera 550 

Rubber and canvas footwear : va 
Production, total .......... ‘eeec awe thous. of pairs 3,557 3,777 3,787 4,104 4,518 4,429 2,321 3,576 3,767 4,363 

ee ee 5s Wa a Soa thous. of pairs 2.496 3,226 3,187 3,446 3,485 2,898 1,197 1,375 1,190 ‘ 1,231 
Waterproof ........ ; . .thous. of pairs 1,061 552 600 657 1,033 1,531 1,124 2,201 2,597 3,131 
Pet err ee eee ..thous. of pairs 3,990 4,454 4,998 5,073 5,049 4,345 2,985 3,342 4,641 5,104 

OS ESOP A ere thous. of pairs 2,374 3,411 4,264 4,374 4,603 3,839 1,778 1,208 1,249 633 
Waterproof ....... ee, pairs 1,616 1,043 735 698 446 506 1,206 2,134 3,393 4,471 
Shipments, domestic, total... .......thous. of pairs 3,962 4,416 4,943 5,010 4,966 4,285 2,942 3,272 4,589 4,907 
OS are ere : ....thous. of pairs 2,353 3,378 4,216 4,333 4,530 3,768 1,755 bey 1,226 589 
a err : . .thous. of pairs 1,610 1,038 727 677 499 1,187 2,096 3,363 4,318 
Stocks, total, end of month.... thous. of pairs 20,237 19,551 19,347 18,381 17,879 17,962 17,317 17,358 16,483 eK 19,880 
Tennis ............++...+++++..thous. of pairs 8.510 8,264 8191 7,267 6,163 5,222 4641 4615 4,556 rae 6.076 
Waterproof .... on ve .thous. of pairs 11,726 11,287 11,156 11,115 11,716 12,741 12,676 12,743 11,928 ores 13,804 

Rubber heels 
Production ....... binees ... thous. of pairs 12,316 14,787 16,368 11.737 10,259 10,299 9,868 11,073 14,205 Wakes 14,567 
Shipments 

BERGE Spaskébessanncdees -+++.-..- thous. of pairs 12,425 13,583 13,514 9.874 10,270 12,304 10,141 14,395 18,000 re 14,024 
Expert 2.000. er. ore . .thous. of pairs 290 259 305 280 275 266 261 187 297 hele 617 
Repair trade ......... ..+-thous. of pairs 3,431 4,575 3,785 2,656 3,651 3,708 2,449 4,260 5,520 aes 5,924 
Shoe manufacturers ..... ...thous. of pairs 8,704 8,748 9.424 6,938 6,345 8,330 7,432 9,948 12,183 APSE 7,484 

Stocks, end of month.... = . thous. of Pairs 24,515 25,807 27,933 28.340 28,782 27,736 27,397 24,449 20,534 pas 24,652 

Rubber soles 
PHOGECUIOR .s2secs. ..... thous. of pairs 3,411 3,461 3,953 2,292 2,488 2,461 2,419 2,599 4,054 eereNe 2,610 
Shipments : 

ce ..... thous. of pairs 3,226 3,213 3,573 2,340 2,703 2,500 2,407 2,660 4,353 betes 2,689 
Export .... Sr ..- thous. of pairs 8 3 2 1 Q 5 14 12 7. 45 
Repair trade . ae ....thous. of pairs 264 285 252 252 151 133 113 140 215 370 
Shoe manufacturers ...thous. of pairs 2.954 2.925 3,320 2,087 2.549 2,362 2,280 2,508 4,131 2,273 

Stocks, end of month....... -...+thous. of pairs 2.085 2,428 2,691 2,759 2,434 2,374 2,308 2,373 2,024 2,153 

Mechanical rubber goods, shipments 

, ES ae ee ae eee thous. of dollars 2,463 2.446 2,638 2,613 2,542 2,672 2,024 2,152 1,975 ae 2,678 
DE. gic en phase eeetseeee thous. of dollars 483 483 491 430 420 526 524 563 456 eA 601 
MD. iviscnbuces¥s chap ounsecee thous. of dollars 903 966 1,174 1,251 1,131 1,095 734 785 706 ee 972 
Tr -~<tccchaghawasauteat es . .thous. of dollars 1,077 997 973 932 991 1,051 766 804 813 base 1,105 





Source: Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 





COMPLETE LINE OF W. & P. MIXERS, VACUUM SHELF DRIERS, 
calenders, mills, colloid mills, pebble mills, dough mixers, hydraulic presses, 
pumps, etc. Rebuilt, guaranteed. What machinery ~~ ‘— for sale? Con- 


SOLIDATED ProDucts Co., INc., 13-16 Park Row, N. 





INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


ASBESTINE 


REC. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 














CALENDER SHELLS 


ANY DIAMETER, ANY LENGTH 








The W. F. Gammeter Co., Cadiz. Ohio 
MOLDING 
ES 


PLASTICS Press 


Plain or Semi-automatic—Any size 
or pressure—Pumps, Valves, etc. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














RUBBER MACHINERY 
New and Used 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY, Inc. 
41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 


—— 














New and Used 
RUBBER MACHINERY 


M. Norton & Co. 


Medford, Mass. 

















MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 
THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 








NOW READY=— 





the first comprehensive guide to the Rubber and 
Plastics industries in Italy, containing the addresses 
of all the representatives of machines and raw mate- 
rials as well as those of the suppliers and manufac- 
turers of rubber and plastics goods. 


An indispensable handbook for the manufacturer 
who is interested in export to Italy. 


Obtainable from the publishers $1.50 post free. 


“PLASTICS AND RUBBER 
YEAR BOOK” 


(Annuario della stampa plastica ed industrie gomma) 


P. A. POLLINI - Publisher 
Via Torino, 47 MILANO (107) Italy 

















269—light 


Cc. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Easton, Pa. 











GREEN OXIDE OF CHROMIUM 


271-S—medium 


Write for samples 


258—dark 


GEO. 8. MEPHAM & CO. 
East St. Louis, Dil. 


























United States Statisties 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


September, 1931 September, 1932 
Aw 

















om “g ~“ 

UNMANUFACTURED—Free ?P oun i Value Pounds Value 
LE CEO nc snenane dase 86,226,053 $4,970,324 64,861,182 $1,774,403 
[Me 2 ..eseibaab ewe 982,992 72,443 664,987 46,380 
Jelutong or pontianak....... 912,503 65,232 483,742 27,265 
DR aS Sh byes case cacoees 282,575 35,174 24,934 2,261 
Se ME ccasenecsvenxs 28,448 2,763 1,188 994 
Siak, scrap, and reclaimed.., . 675,807 8,920 672,033 4,189 

REE: cbke<ccssaucsene 89,108,378 $5,154,856 66,708,066 $1,855,492 
Chicle, crude ... cesses Free 441,186 $207,712 442,632 $166,995 

MANvuFACTURED—Dutiable 
TE ecb ee eeu dead number 2,77 $1,651 1,647 $2,549 
Other rubber manufactures.. one 59,284 rkee os 89,659 

SNS Gs ceases beokeas $60,935 $92,208 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise 

RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Crude rubber .....ccecceece 3,051,588 $187,431 5,366,022 $242,711 
De". ccbcenmeesebeeeees 4,453 921 33,211 5,426 
Gutta percha, rubber substi- 

tutes, and scraP.......0.. 2,400 Bos = tnkeees = sb 0 0 a0 
Rubber manufactures ...... cee 5,524 498 

BUREN cabceecusoeeeare”. 9 Barkane $194,128 $248,635 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise 

RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
PE. sccensweaccasecs 1,157,419 $51,096 593,555 $19,136 
ee ee eee 3,781,734 80,006 3,286,222 59,355 
Rubberized automobile cloth, 

sq. 3d 63,953 27,739 51,376 23,594 
Other rubberized piece goods 

and hospital sheeting. sq. yd. 92,799 33,202 53,186 16,553 
Footwear ° 

DENS covdeensscaeee pairs 105,488 214,675 10,661 20,844 

NE Secon mea ee pairs 139,097 136,082 37,050 29,098 

Canvas shoes with rubber 2 

MEN ssnxeaeevnnee pairs 62,635 38,128 63,410 24,752 
MG: Ssbanwesacied doz. pairs 10,564 24,108 2,410 4,976 
Re oes neee doz. pairs 55,318 32,524 22,066 12,106 
Water bottles and fountain 

DEE  Sscncawas number 57,457 27,954 19,512 6,431 
[SER Piedeannees sed doz. pairs 7,677 17,856 3,632 7,918 
Other druggists’ sundries... agaens 23,857 bate ee 22,914 
ES a eee gross 49,563 45,354 15,260 12,900 
OE: MT REE 6 2 6s ens teex Sietaigiece ss 9,926 haan 2,077 
Bathing caps ........... doz 2,047 3,319 1,495 2,759 
MEME sss schesioseasess ues 41,433 13,826 18,805 5,770 
OS ree ren 26,621 15,655 16,978 10,308 
Hard rubber goods 

Electrical goods .......... 111,570 11,881 86,211 10,392 

SET BODES. o05c5000b60 + She eee 16,886 8,106 
Tires 

Truck and bus casings, 

number 25,935 505,680 12,075 199,641 

Other automobile casings, 

number 100.361 784,294 45,963 338,237 
Tubes, auto ...... number 79.752 109,191 32.950 34.623 
Other casings and tubes, 

number 5,841 14,585 2,968 7,228 

Solid tires for automobiles 

and motor trucks.. number 1,163 37,203 535 12.030 

Other solid tires......... 100,841 12,947 75,799 9,538 
Tire sundries and repair ma- 

Se ae eee en 59.662 ere 34,702 
Rubber and friction tape. 61,804 15,585 35,806 8.662 
MN. ba Orcs atta 6 atc 255,858 106,047 100,141 43,357 
Hose. hehbeoaureonseaas oes 303,062 90,493 168,606 42,283 
ON rR aG iene cence: 80,520 31,784 79,789 26.245 
ONG S occ iss ho eote Pack 120.661 74.944 53,500 28.684 
Other rubber manufactures.. ieee 129,508 sapewe 70,301 

DUMB: Shen cs cteeeesn: $2,795,997 1,155,517 





World Rubber Shipments—Net Exports 


Long Tons—1932 
ks 

















» 
British Malaya May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Gross exports 40,297 36,566 40,723 39,337 41,973 37,931 40,098 
Imports ......... 5,677 5,665 5,346 7,371 8,869 9,798 10,072 
PG, cutie beeen 34,620 30,901 35,377 31,966 33,104 28,133 30,026 
Cevfon ...... -- 3,824 3,444 3,501 4,717 5,12 2,945 *4,450 
India and Burma 304 359 99 129 122 | == 
Sarawak . >. 481 442 506 614 583 683 
British N. Borneo 400 234 *350 *350 *350 *350 *350 
Pn scrkebeaths > 118 166 184 300 340 428 371 
Java and Madura.. 6,552 5,610 5,779 4,803 3,858 4,022 ; 
Sumatra E. Coast.. 6,551 7,516 6,257 4,882 6,485 7,051 . 
Other N. E. Indies.. 6,012 5,507 6,145 7,244 7,664 8,944 “ae 
French Indo-China... 964 1,218 1,233 1,088 1,621 “779. *1,197 
Amazon Valley 416 394 232 303 318 baw ; 
Other America ..... 14 > MAES kaskco “Gbebe 
PES Gibcsees ha cheie $e eee pelea! Je 
Africa .. 78 125 141 *120 *120 *120 *120 
Totals 60,634 55,969 59,740 56, 408 59,725 
Estimate. Compiled by Rubber Division, Washington, D. C. 


India Rubber World 


Rubber Questionnaire 
Third Quarter, 1932* 

















Long Tons 
5 — 
Inventory A 

at Endof Produc-  Ship- Con- 

RECLAIMED RUBBER Quarter tion ments sumption 
Recisimers ‘solely (5)... .6.0..05000600% 3,959 5,306 5,571 2 ame 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (23). 4,638 8,328 3,832 6,753 
Other manufacturers (65)............ ,204 ee ears o.7 52 
RA Cs SUG ae Saas ea aoe 10,801 13,634 9,403 12,505 

Long Tons 

whe ae he | 

In- Con- Due on 

Scrap RUBBER ventory sumption Contract 
Reclaimers solely (5)......-. ale oeieaae.s a9 18,847 6,781 3,804 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (17)..... 38,405 9,448 5,543 
Other manufacturers (10)........sceee0. 946 iS iodew aha 
EE SCs acho ec eAs ws shee anes 58,198 16,229 9,347 


Tons of Rubber Consumed in Rubber Products and Total 
Sales Value of Shipments 

Crude Total Sales Value 

Rubber of Shipments of 


Consumed Manufactured 
Long Tons Rubber Products 


_Propucts _ ; 
Tires and Tire Sundries 











Automobile and motor truck pneumatic casings.. 44,614 $50,074,000 
Automobile and motor truck pneumatic tubes... 7,396 6,856,000 
Motorcycle tires (casings and tubes).......... 44 152,000 
Bicycle tires (single tubes, casings, and tubes).. 274 396,000 
Rirglame COMMGS Od tUb!S...ccccccssccccsecss 11 36,000 
eee ek ND RIOR. 8 on cuncbn kee ecbcric de 487 581,000 
Ee Seer re rrr re 42 107,000 
Tire sundries and repair materials.............. 906 2,294,000 
Lee ee ey SELL e eae 53,774 $60,496,000 
Other Rubber Products 
Mipotanical THUBET BOOK s 6:65 o's :5oscs es sess cnees 3,479 $10,259,000 
Boots and shoes...........+.secccscsscsccvers 2,933 8,567,000 
Insulated wire and insulating compounds....... 471 71,710,000 
Druggists’ sundries, medical and surgical rubber 
US 25 cca buen Gosa abun pxuak hices ake suas es 385 1,382,000 
SEMIEORETS, BOUVET GODUS....65.0..o.000\050:060s os 00 198 461,000 
eT RINE a 8 cs oslo eo 51s ob basis wie Kieved 215 171,000 
Rubber clothing ............. 241 915,000 
Automobile fabrics . 111 1,037,000 
Other rubberized fabrics 745 1,423,000 
EN © CE NIB Se oS kgs 2 vio oo xl e's at x es 176 +842,000 
SRS TU NIB Gos ore oie 4 SS 6 Ska aba w ak ess 2,466 3,172,000 
OUR TMONSERN) 5 cosa cc ciewonsaees caseew ens seai 196 555,000 
Sporting goods, toys, and novelties............ 326 1,216,000 
Miscellaneous, not ‘included in any of the above 
PMS’ hosuaesices om ss OCG RaGae saaNueesausase 1,005 1,763,000 
MUMS Sinan ean ausadaeyes cacessavsacieee 12,947 $33,473,000 
Grand totals—all products................. 66,721 $93,969,000 


Inventory of Rubber in the United States and Afloat 











Long Tons 
eee “8 

On Hanp Plantation Para All Others Totals 

PETE CLT CT Tre 258,067 1,684 221 259,972 

Importers and dealers........... 57,525 392 177 58,094 

Totals on hand........... 315,592 2,076 398 318,066 
AFLOAT 

LCE pe i a ee 10,396 10,396 

Importers and dealers.......... 35,762 67 35,829 

Totals afloat .........-.... ~ 46,158 67 46,225 


*Number of rubber manufacturers that reported data was 158; crude rubber 
importers and dealers, 40; reclaimers (solely), 5: total daily average number 
of employes on basis of third week of July, 1932, was 97,066. 

It is estimated that the reported grand total crude rubber consumption 
and the grand total sales value figures to be approximately 92 per cent; the 
grand total crude rubber inventory 87 per cent; afloat figures unavailable; 
the reclaimed rubber production 96 per cent; reclaimed consumption 86 per 
cent; and reclaimed inventory 73 per cent of the total of the entire industry. 

+One company did not report its sales, but did report crude rubber con- 
sumption, stocks, etc. 

_ Compiled from statistics supplied by The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc. 





London Stocks, October, 1932 


Stocks, October 31 








De- nose ~\ 

Landed livered “1932 1931 1930 

Lonpon Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 

(Re eee er 2,297 4,912 42,286 76,717 77,543 

ee. Oe eee isis a 41 35 54 
LIVERPOOL 

eer *1,461 *2.036 *57,574 *56,742 *38,848 

Total tons, London and 7 
TAVEEDOO oss isiscicee 3758 6,948 99,901 133,494 116,445 


*Official returns from the recognized public warehouses. 











January 1, 1933 








ERNEST JACOBY 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 
Clay 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


BOSTON MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 











77 


@nasco 


Mes VS Pm OF 





G 


Hydrocarbon 




















Produced by Experts 


The excellence of Genasco Hydrocarbon is 
due largely to the strict supervision of mod- 
ern laboratory technicians. 

Its uniform quality is assured by aging 
tests. 

Genasco Hydrocarbon, due to its base, re- 
tards the cure less, with the result that a 
smaller amount of accelerator can be used. 

This hard, stable compound is shipped to 
all parts of the world in metal drums. 

Stocks carried at Maurer, N. J., and Madi- 
son, Ill. 





THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 

New York Chicago 

St. Louis 


San Franeisco 
Miners of Trinidad and Bermudez Native-Lake Asphalts 
and Gilsonite 


Manufacturers of a complete line of Asphalt Shingles 
and Roofings 


Cable Address—BASPACO, Philadelphia 











La GOMA 


Organ for the rubber and _ allied 
trades including Gutta Percha, Asbes- 
tos, Ebonite, Celluloid and other plastic 
materials, their derivatives and applica- 
tions. . 


Founded in 1929 and _ published 
monthly La GOMA is the first and only 
periodical of the rubber industry in 
Spain. 

Subscription Rates 


Spain 10 pesetas per annum - 5 pesetas for six months 
Abroad 15 pesetas per annum - 8 pesetas for six months 


Founder, Proprietor, Director and Manager 


Juan Blanch Guerrero 


Calle de Moncada 4 
BARCELONA, SPAIN 








| 


DIPPING PROCESS | 




















See Page 34 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
OF A 
NEW AND HIGHLY EFFICIENT 


REVERTEX 
CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


40 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 














Dominion of Canada Statistics 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


UN MANUFACTURED 
Rubber, gutta percha, etc 
Rubber, recovered 
Rubber and gutta percha scrap 
Balata 
Rubber substitute 


Totals 


PaRTLY MANUFACTURED 
Hard rubber sheets and rods.. 
Hard rubber 
Rubber thread not covered... 


MANUFACTURED 

Belting 

Hose 

Packing 

Boots and shoes 

Clothing including 
proofed 

Raincoats 

Gloves 

Hot water bottles 

Tires, bicycle 
Pneumatic 
Inner tubes 
Solid for automobiles and 

motor trucks number 

Other solid tires 

Mats and matting 

Cement 

Golf balls 

Heels 

Other rubber 


water- 


manufactures... 


Totals, rubber imports. . 


Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 


UN MANUFACTURED 
Waste rubber 
MANUFACTURED 
Belting 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles. 
Boots and 
Clothing, 
proofed 


bicycle 
Pneumatic 
Inner tubes 
Solid 
Other rubber manufactures... . 


Totals 


Totals, rubber exports Bisse 


paetint 
Pounds 


6,204,016 


India Rubber World 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; nevertheless they 
are of interest not only in showing the needs of the trade, but because of 
the possibility that additional information may be furnished by those who 
read them. The Editor is therefore glad to have those interested commum- 
with him. 


Six Months Ended 

September, 1932 September, 1932 

SS A, cate 
Value Pounds Value N 

24,906,195 $1,060,594 ahs 

2,276,600 90,619 1556 

924,100 13,712 1557 

9,030 2,405 oe 

95,100 16,172 1265 

eee 1561 

28,211,025 1562 

1563 

1564 

1565 


INQUIRY 

of Rubberite. 

of fleece-lined rubber stockings. 

of rubber shoes for stepladders. 

of transparent varnish for rubber goods. 
of imitation rubber carpet tacks. 

of felt lined rubber acid gloves. 

of hose wrapping machines. 

of calendered fabrics. 

of stationers’ rubber bands. 

of rubber goods for the plumbing trade. 


Manufacturer 
Manufacturer 
Manufacturer 
Manufacturer 
Manufacturer 
Manufacturer 
Manufacturer 
Manufacturer 
Manufacturer 
Manufacturer 


482,500 
170, 400 
1,304 
,500 


$1,183,502 


52 $62,698 


Low and High New York Spot Prices 
in Cents per Pound 
—_———December— 
1931 
4536/5 ¥5 
4fs/5is 


$26,293 
21,490 
17,998 
15,763 


ts 
1932* 

Seikis elle 343/338 
: - 3%4/3% 


1930 
854/9% 
84/9% 


PLANTATIONS 
Thin latex 
Smoked 

Paras 
Upriver fine ease 


42,134 crepe..... 
sheet, ribbed..... 
5,090 
17,660 
3,334 
Rahn *Figured to December 27 
64,407 

1,562 


/7Y~ 12% 


15,298 
6,865 
26,121 
30,517 
84,961 
4,700 
349,108 


World Rubber Absorption—Net Imports 


Long Tons—1932 
tin 





—s 
Oct. 
21,087 


7,821 


a 
Aug. 

22,445 

8,436 


CONSUMPTION 
United States 
United Kingdom 

Net IMports 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Canada 


Sept. 
22,565 
6,901 


569 


$435,070 $1,957,939 


Produce Reexports Produce Reexports 
of of For- 0 of For- 
Canada_ eign Goods Canada eign Goods 
Value Value Value Value 


$11,116 


$97,298 
375,515 
795,215 


Switzerland 
Others 





Totals , 

1,478,204 Minus United States (Cons.).......... 
96,421 
136 
219,204 


22,445 22,565 





eee Total foreign 30,401 
$121,897 





$3,299,257 
$3,310,373 


*Estimate to complete table. 
fIndicating excess of reexports over imports. 
Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


$121,897 
$121,897 


$587,818 
$590,309 


$3,816 
$3,816 





Br. N. Borneo av 
( 20 Companies) (102Companies) (21 Companies) (338 Comnranies) (60 Pt RN 
A—__—. rf sie 


1932 
January 
February 


October 


Ten months’ ending 


Norte. 
The Rubber Growers’ 


Index figures throughout are based on the monthly average 
Association, 


Plantation Rubber Crop Returns by Months 


Summary of 615 Producing Companies 


India 


a: ~ eee East Indies—, 
and Burma 


umatra 
(60 Companies) 


Ceylon Miscellaneous tal 
(8 Companies) (615 Companies) 
ES i 


™~er 





Long 


Long 
Tons 


Tons 


14,409 
11,854 
11,355 
11,991 
12,711 
12,353 
13,069 
12,835 
11,635 
12,275 


Index Index 


Index 


ANQA™N 
J $. GO DO 


PONwon: 
NOWOONDOR NS 


AMannuw 


20,367 


124,487 
122,168 


for 1929 =100. 


1,476 
1,975 


207,415 
216,077 


Issued November 25, 1932, by the Commercial Research Department, 


Inc., London, England. 











